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THE  RIME  OF 
THE  ANCIENT  MARINER. 


An  ancient 
Mariner  meet- 
eth  three  Gal- 
lants bidden  to 
a wedding-feast, 
and  detaineth 
one. 


The  Wedding- 
Guest  is  spell- 
, bound  by  the 
eye  of  the  old 
seafaring  man, 
and  constrained 
to  hear  his  tale. 


IN  SEVEN  PARTS. 


PART  L. 

It  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three. 

thy  long  gray  beard  and  glittering 
eye, 

Now  wherefore  stopp’st  thou  me? 

The  Bridegroom^s  doors  are  opened 
wide. 

And  I am  next  of  kin; 

The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set: 

May^st  hear  the  merry  din.^^ 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand, 

*^There  was  a ship,’’  quoth  he.  10 

‘‘Hold  off!  unhand  me,  gray-beard  loon!” 
Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 

He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye — 

The  Wedding-Guest  stood  still, 

And  listens  like  a three  years’  child : 

The  Mariner  hath  his  will. 
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The  Mariner 
tells  how  the 
ship  sailed 
southward  with 
a good  wind  and 
fair  weather,  till 
it  reached  the 
line. 


The  Wedding- 
Guest  heareth 
the  bridal 
music;  but  the 
Mariner  con- 
tlnueth  his  tale. 


The  ship  drawn 
by  a storm 
towards  the 
south  pole. 


The  Wedding-Guest  sat  on  a stone: 

He  cannot  choose  but  hear; 

And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 

The  bright-eyed  Mariner  — 20 

‘‘The  ship  was  cheered,  the  harbour 
cleared. 

Merrily  did  we  drop 
Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill. 

Below  the  lighthouse  top. 

The  Sun  came  up  upon  the  left, 

Out  of  the  sea  came  he! 

And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

Higher  and  higher  every  day. 

Till  over  the  mast  at  noon^^ — 30 

The  Wedding-Guest  here  beat  his  breast. 

For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 

The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall. 

Red  as  a rose  is  she; 

Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  iperry  minstrelsy. 

The  Wedding-Guest  he  beat  his  breast. 

Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear; 

And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 

The  bright-eyed  Mariner.  40 

# 

^^And  now  the  storm-blast  came,  and  he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong; 
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He  struck  with  his  overtaking  wings, 

‘ And  chased  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dipping  prow, 

As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe. 

And  forward  bends  his  head. 

The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roared  the  blast. 
And  southward  aye  we  fled.  50 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow. 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold : 

And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by. 

As  green  as  emerald. 

And  through  the  drifts,  the  snowy  clifts 
Did  send  a dismal  sheen. 

Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken — 

The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there. 

The  ice  was  all  around:  60 

It  cracked  and  growled,  and  roared  and 
howled. 

Like  noises  in  a swound! 

At  length  did  cross  an  Albatross: 

Through  the  fog  it  came; 

As  if  it  had  been  a Christian  soul, 
and  hospitality.  hailed  it  in  God^s  name. 

^ It  ate  the  food  it  ne^er  had  eat. 

And  round  and  round  it  flew. 


The  land  of  ice, 
and  of  fearful 
sounds,  where 
no  living  thing 
was  to  be  seen. 


Till  a great  sea- 
bird, called  the 
Albatross,  came 
through  the 
snow-fog,  and 
was  received 
with  great  Joy 
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And  lo!  the 
Albatross 
proveth  a bird 
of  good  omen, 
and  followeth 
the  ship  as  it 
returned  north- 
ward through 
fog  and  floating 
ice. 


The  ancient 
Mariner  inhos- 
pitably killeth 
the  pious  bird 
of  good  omen. 


The  ice  did  split  with  a thunder-fit; 

The  helmsman  steered  us  through!  70 

And  a good  south  wind  sprung  up 
behind; 

The  Albatross  did  follow, 

And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 

Came  to  the  mariners’  hollo! 

In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud, 

It  perched  for  vespers  nine; 

Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog-smoke 
white. 

Glimmered  the  white  moon-shine.” 

‘^God  save  thee,  ancient  Mariner, 

From  the  fiends  that  plague  thee  thus! — 80 
Why  look’st  thou  so?” — ^^With  my  cross- 
bow 

I shot  the  Albatross! 

PART  II. 

The  Sun  now  rose  upon  the  right: 

Out  of  the  sea  came  he. 

Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew 
behind. 

But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow. 

Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 

Came  to  the  mariners’  hollo!  90 
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His  shipmates 
cry  out  against 
the  ancient 
Mariner,  for 
killing  the  bird 
of  good  luck. 


But  when  the 
fog  cleared  off, 
they  justify  the 
same,  and  thus 
make  them- 
selves accom- 
plices in  the 
crime. 


The  fair  breeze 
continues;  the 
ship  enters  the 
Pacific  Ocean, 
and  sails  north- 
ward, even  till  it 
reaches  the  Line 


The  ship  hath 
been  suddenly 
becalmed. 


And  I had  done  a hellish  thing, 

And  it  would  work  ’em  woe; 

For  all  averred,  I had  killed  the  bird 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah  wretch!  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay. 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow! 

Nor  dim,  nor  red,  like  God’s  own  head. 

The  glorious  Sun  uprist: 

Then  all  averred,  I had  killed  the  bird 
That  brought  the  fog  and  mist.  100 

’Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  slay 
That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew. 
The  furrow  followed  free; 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea. 

Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt 
down, 

’Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be; 

And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 

The  silence  of  the  sea!  110 

All  in  a hot  and  copper  sky. 

The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon. 

Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand. 

No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day. 

We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion; 
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As  idle  as  a painted  ship 
Upon  a painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  everywhere. 

And  all  the  boards  did  shrink;  120 

Water,  water,  everywhere. 

Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot : O Christ ! 

That  ever  this  should  be! 

Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
io4e“them;‘“''  The  death-fires  danced  at  night; 

one  Of  tbe  in- 

visible  inhabi-  The  Water,  like  a witch  s oils, 

tants  of  tbis  ^ ’ 

§iparted®souis  Bumt  green  and  blue  and  white.  130 

nor  angels; 
concerning 
whom  tbe 

j(£ep1?uf,^^^  And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 
^hat  plagued  us  so; 

coSed!^^  Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  followed  us 
ni?S^roi^7a^d  From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

there  Is  no  cli- 
mate or  element 
without  one  or 

And  every  tongue,  through  utter  drought. 
Was  withered  at  the  root; 

We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot. 

The  shipmates, 

distress wouw  Ah!  Well  a-day!  what  evil  looks 

fain  throw  the 

the“aMient"“  Had  I from  old  and  young!  140 

whereof  they“'®“  Instead  of  the  Cross,  the  Albatross 

hang  tbe  dead 

hirneck.*’'''^'^  About  my  neck  was  hung. 


And  the  Alba- 
tross begins  to 
be  avenged. 
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The  ancient 
Mariner  behold- 
eth  a sign  In  the 
element  afar  off. 


At  Its  nearer 
approach.  It 
seemeth  him  to 
he  a ship;  and 
at  a dear  ran- 
som he  freeth 
his  speech  from 
the  bonds  of 
thirst. 


A flash  of  ]oy. 


PART  III. 

There  passed  a weary  time.  Each  throat 
Was  parched,  and  glazed  each  eye. 

A weary  time!  a weary  time! 

How  glazed  each  weary  eye! 

When  looking  westward,  I beheld 
A something  in  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seemed  a little  speck. 

And  then  it  seemed  a mist : 150 

It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A certain  shape,  I wist. 

A speck,  a mist,  a shape,  I wist! 

And  still  it  neared  and  neared: 

As  if  it  dodged  a water-sprite. 

It  plunged,  and  tacked,  and  veered. 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips 
baked. 

We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail; 

Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we  stood ! . 

I bit  my  arm,  I sucked  the  blood,  160 

And  cried,  ^A  sail!  a sail!’ 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips 
baked. 

Agape  they  heard  me  call : 

Gramercy!  they  for  joy  did  grin. 

And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in. 

As  they  were  drinking  all. 
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And  horror  fol- 
lows; for  can  it 
be  a ship  that 
comes  onward 
without  wind 
or  tide? 


It  seemeth  him 
but  the  skele- 
ton of  a ship. 


And  its  ribs  are 
seen  as  bars  on 
the  face  of  the 
setting  sun. 

The  spectre- 
woman  and  her 
death-mate, 
and  no  other 
on  board  the 
skeleton  ship. 
Like  vessel,  like 
crewl 


See!  see!  (I  cried)  she  tacks  no  more! 
Hither  to  work  us  weal, — 

Without  a breeze,  without  a tide. 

She  steadies  with  upright  keel!  170 

The  western  wave  was  all  a-flame. 

The  day  was  well-nigh  done! 

Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  Sun; 

When  that  strange  shape  drove  suddenly 
Betwixt  us  and  the  Sun. 

And  straight  the  Sun  was  flecked  with  ' 
bars, 

(Heaven’s  Mother  send  us  grace!) 

As  if  through’ a dungeon-grate  he  peered 
With  broad  and  burning  face.  180 

Alas!  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  loud) 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears! 

Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  Sun, 
Like  restless  gossameres? 

Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the  Sun 
Did  peer,  as  through  a grate? 

And  is  that  Woman  all  her  crew? 

Is  that  a Death?  and  are  there  two? 

Is  Death  that  woman’s  mate? 

Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  free,  190 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold: 

Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy, 
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Death  and  Life- 
in-Death  have 
diced  for  the 
ship’s  crew,  and 
she  (the  latter) 
winneth  the 
ancient  Mariner. 


No  twilight 
within  the 
courts  of  the 
sun. 


At  the  rising  of 
the  moon. 


One  after 
another, 


His  shipmates 
drop  down 
dead. 


The  Night-mare  Life-in-Death  was  she, 

Who  thicks  man’s  blood  with  cold. 

The  naked  hulk  alongside  came, 

And  the  twain  were  casting  dice; 

The  game  is  done!  I’ve  won,  I’ve  won!’ 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

The  Sun’s  rim  dips;  the  stars  rush  out: 

At  one  stride  comes  the  dark;  200 

With  far-heard  whisper,  o’er  the  sea. 

Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

We  listened  and  looked  sideways  up! 

Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a cup. 

My  life-blood  seemed  to  sip! 

The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night. 
The  steerman’s  face  by  his  lamp  gleamed 
white; 

From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip — 

Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 

The  hornM  Moon,  with  one  bright  star  210 

Within  the  nether  tip. 

One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogged  Moon, 

Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh. 

Each  turned  his  face  with  a ghastly  pang. 
And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 

Four  times  fifty  living  men, 

(And  I heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan) 

With  heavy  thump,  a lifeless  lump. 

They  dropped  down  one  by  one. 
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But  Life-in- 
Death  begins 
her  work  on  the 
ancient  Mariner. 


The  Wedding- 
guest  feareth 
that  a spirit  is 
talking  to  him. 


But  the  ancient 
Mariner  as- 
sureth  him  of 
his  bodily  life, 
and  proceedeth 
to  relate  his 
horrible  pen- 
ance. 


He  despiseth 
the  creatures  of 
the  calm. 


And  envieth 
that  they  should 
live,  and  so 
many  lie  dead. 


The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fly, — 220 

They  fled  to  bliss  or  woe! 

And  every  soul,  it  passed  me  by, 

Like  the  whizz  of  my  cross-bow 

PART  IV. 

fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner! 

I fear  thy  skinny  hand! 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown. 

As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand. 

I fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye, 

And  thy  skinny  hand  so  brown. — 

^Tear  not,  fear  not,  thou  Wedding-Gue«t!230 
This  body  dropt  not  down. 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 

Alone  on  a wide,  wide  sea! 

And  never  a saint  took  pity  on 
My  so.ul  in  agony. 

The  many  men,  so  beautiful! 

And  they  all  dead  did  lie; 

And  a thousand  thousand  slimy  things 
Lived  on;  and  so  did  I. 

I looked  upon  the  rotting  sea,  240 

And  drew  my  eyes  away; 

I looked  upon  the  rotting  deck. 

And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 
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But  the  curse 
liveth  for  him 
in  the  eye  of 
the  dead  men. 


In  his  loneliness 
and  fixedness 
he  yearneth  to- 
wards the 
journeying 
moon,  and  the 
stars  that  still 
sojourn,  yet  still 
move  onward; 
and  everywhere 
the  blue  sky  be- 
longs to  them, 
and  Is  their 
appointed  rest, 
and  their  native 
country  and 
their  own 
natural  homes, 
which  they  enter 
unannounced, 
as  lords  that  are 
certainly  ex- 


I looked  to  heaven,  and  tried  to  pray; 

But  or  ever  a prayer  had  gusht, 

A wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 

I closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  close. 

And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and 
the  sky,  250 

Lay  like  a load  on  my  weary  eye. 

And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  limbs. 

Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they: 

The  look  with  which  they  looked  on  me 
Had  never  passed  away. 

An  orphan^s  curse  would  drag  to  hell 
A spirit  from  on  high; 

But  oh!  more  horrible  than  that 
Is  the  curse  in  a dead  man’s  eye!  260 

Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I saw  that 
curse. 

And  yet  I could  not  die. 

The  moving  moon  went  up  the  sky, 

And  nowhere  did  abide; 

Softly  she  was  going  up. 

And  a star  or  two  beside — 

Her  beams  bemocked  the  sultry  main. 

Like  April  hoar-frost  spread; 

But  where  the  ship’s  huge  shadow  lay, 
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fhCTlIkt'^siient  The  charmed  water  burnt  alway  270 

A still  and  awful  red. 

t®rMooL%bVBe  the  shadow  of  the  ship, 

I watched  the  water-snakes: 

They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white, 

And  when  they  reared,  the  elfish  light 
Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I watched  their  rich  attire : 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black. 

They  coiled  and  swam;  and  every  track  280 
Was  a flash  of  golden  fire. 

Their^beauty  O happy  living  things!  no  tongue 
happiness.  Their  beauty  might  declare; 

A spring  of  love  gushed  from  my  heart, 
thtmffis  And  I blessed  them  unaware! 

Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me. 

And  I blessed  them  unaware. 


The  spell  begins 
to  break. 


The  selfsame  moment  I could  pray; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  Albatross  fell  off,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 


290 


PART  V. 

O sleep!  it  is  a gentle  thing. 

Beloved  from  pole  to  pole! 

To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given! 
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She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  Heaven, 

That  slid  into  my  soul; 

ho^^Mother?®  The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck, 

tll6  EDcisnt  mi  1 1 1 *1 

Mariner  is  re-  1 Hat  had  SO  lone;  remained, 

freshed  with  ® i • i 

rain.  j dreamt  that  they  were  nlled  with  dew 

And  when  I awoke,  it  rained.  300 


My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold. 
My  garments  all  were  dank; 

Sure  I had  drunken  in  my  dreams. 

And  still  my  body  drank. 


I moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs: 
I was  so  light — almost 
I thought  that  I had  died  in  sleep. 

And  was  a blessed  ghost. 


He  heareth 
sounds  and 
seeth  strange 
sights  and  com- 
motions in  the 
sky  and  the 
element. 


And  soon  I heard  a roaring  wind: 

It  did  not  come  anear ; 

But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails, 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 


310 


The  upper  air  burst  into  life! 

And  a hundred  fire-flags  sheen. 

To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about! 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out. 

The  wan  stars  danced  between. 


And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  lou( 

And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge; 

And  the  rain  poured  down  from  one  black 
cloud : 3.'J0 

The  moon  was  at  its  edge. 
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The  bodies  of 
the  ship’s  crew 
are  inspirited, 
and  the  ship 
moves  on: 


but  not  by  the 
souls  of  the 
men,  nor  by  de- 
mons of  earth 
or  middle  air, 
but  by  a blessed 
troop  of  angelic 


The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and  still 
The  moon  was  at  its  side: 

Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag, 

The  lightning  fell  with  never  a jag, 

A river  steep  and  wide. 

The  loud  wind  never  reached  the  ship. 

Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on! 

Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a groan.  330 

They  groaned,  they  stirred,  they  all  up- 
rose. 

Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes; 

It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a dream 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  helmsman  steered,  the  ship  moved 
on; 

Yet  never  a breeze  up-blew; 

The  mariners  all  ’gan  work  the  ropes. 

Where  they  were  wont  to  do; 

They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless  tools — 

We  were  a ghastly  crew.  340 

The  body  of  my  brother’s  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee; 

The  body  and  I pulled  at  one  rope, 

But  he  said  nought  to  me.” 

‘T  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner  !” 

^^Be  calm,  thou  Wedding-Guest  ! 

’Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  in  pain. 
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spirits,  sent 
down  by  the  in- 
vocation of  the 
guardian  saint. 


Which  to  their  corses  came  again, 

But  a troop  of  spirits  blest : 

For  when  it  dawned — they  dropped  their 
arms,  350 

And  clustered  round  the  mast; 

Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their 
mouths. 

And  from  their  bodies  passed. 

Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound, 
Then  darted  to  the  sun; 

Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again, 

Now  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes  a-dropping  from  the  sky 
I heard  the  sky-lark  sing; 

Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are,  360 

How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jargoning! 

And  now  ^twas  like  all  instruments. 

Now  like  a lonely  flute; 

And  now  it  is  an  angeks  song. 

That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceased;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A pleasant  noise  till  noon, 

A noise  like  of  a hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June,  370 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a quiet  tune. 
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Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on, 

Yet  never  a breeze  did  breathe; 

Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship, 

Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

spfrit  fro^S'the  Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep, 
cS?ries^oi®the  From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

The  spirit  slid;  and  it  was  he 
fun'’rl™ui?eth“*  That  made  the  ship  to  go.  380 

vengeance.  noon  left  off  their  tune, 

And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

The  sun,  right  up  above  the  mast, 

Had  fixed  her  to  the  ocean; 

But  in  a minute  she  ’gan  stir. 

With  a short  uneasy  motion — 

Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  length 
With  a short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a pawing  horse  let  go. 

She  made  a sudden  bound:  390 

It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head, 

And  I fell  down  in  a swound. 


How  long  in  that  same  fit  I lay, 
I have  not  to  declare; 


Two  voices  in  the  air. 

Ts  it  he?’  quoth  one.  Ts  this  the  man? 
By  Him  who  died  on  cross. 


The  Polar 
Spirit’s  fellow- 
demons,  the  in- 
visible inhabi- 
tants of  the  ele-  ... 

STis  wron^^"*^  But  crc  my  living  life  returned, 
relate,  one  I heard,  and  in  my  soul  discerned 

the  other,  that 
penance  long 
and  heavy  for 
the  ancient 
Mariner  hath 
been  accorded 
to  the  Polar 
Spirit,  who  re- 
turneth  south- 
ward. 
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The  Mariner 
hath  been  cast 
into  a trance; 
for  the  angelic 


With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low  400 

The  harmless  Albatross. 

The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 

He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.^ 

The  other  was  a softer  voice, 

As  soft  as  honey-dew : 

Quoth  he,  ^The  man  hath  penance  done, 

And  penance  more  will  do.’ 

PART  VI. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

‘But  tell  me,  tell  me!  speak  again,  410 

Thy  soft  response  renewing — 

What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fast? 

What  is  the  Ocean  doing?  ’ 

SECOND  VOICE. 

‘Still  as  a slave  before  his  lord. 

The  Ocean  hath  no  blast; 

His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  moon  is  cast — 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go; 

For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 

See,  brother,  see!  how  graciously  420 

She  looketh  down  on  him.’ 

* 

FIRST  VOICE. 

‘But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast. 
Without  01  wave  or  wind?’ 
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power  causeth 
the  vessel  to 
drive  northward 
faster  than 
human  life 
could  endure. 


The  super- 
natural motion 
is  retarded,  the 
Mariner  awakes, 
and  his  penance 
begins  anew. 


The  curse  is 
Qnally  expiated. 


SECOND  VOICE. 

^The  air  is  cut  away  before, 

And  closes  from  behind. 

Fly,  brother,  fly!  more  high,  more  high! 

Or  we  shall  be  belated: 

For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go. 

When  the  Mariner’s  trance  is  abated.’ 

I woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on  430 

As  in  a gentle  weather: 

’Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  moon  was 
high; 

The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck. 

For  a charnel-dungeon  fitter; 

All  fixed  on  me  their  stony  eyes, 

That  in  the  moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they 
died. 

Had  never  passed  away : 

I could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs,  440 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  this  spell  was  snapt : once  more 
I viewed  the  ocean  green. 

And  looked  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen — 

Like  one,  that  on  a lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 
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And  the  ancient 
Mariner  behold- 
eth  his  native 
country. 


And  having  once  turned  round,  walks  on, 
And  turns  no  more  his  head; 

Because  he  knows  a frightful  fiend  450 

Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a wind  on  me, 

Nor  sound  nor  motion  made: 

Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea, 

In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  cheek 
Like  a meadow-gale  of  spring — 

It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears, 

Yet  it  felt  like  a welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship,  460 

Yet  she  sailed  softly  too: 

Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze — 

On  me  alone  it  blew. 

Oh!  dream  of  joy!  is  this  indeed 
The  lighthouse  top  I see? 

Is  this  the  hill?  is  this  the  kirk? 

Is  this  mine  own  countree? 

We  drifted  o^er  the  harbour-bar. 

And  I with  sobs  did  pray — 

O let  me  be  awake,  my  God!  470 

Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 

The  harbour-bay  was  clear  as  glass. 

So  smoothly  it  was  strewn! 

And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay. 

And  the  shadow  of  the  Moon. 
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The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no  less,  . 
That  stands  above  the  rock: 

The  moonlight  steeped  in  silentness 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent  light,  480 
Till  rising  fromd,he  same, 
spirits  ^ave  the  Full  many  shapes,  that  shadows  were, 

dead  bodies.  t • , 

In  crimson  colours  came. 

A little  distance  from  the  prow 
Those  crimson  shadows  were : 
their‘‘own"orms  I turned  my  eyes  upon  the  deck- 
oi  light.  Christ ! what  saw  I there ! 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat, 

And,  by  the  holy  rood! 

A man  all  light,  a seraph-man,  490 

On  every  corse  there  stood. 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand: 

It  was  a heavenly  sight! 

They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land, 

Each  one  a lovely  light; 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand: 

No  voice  did  they  impart — 

No  voice;  but  oh!  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart. 

But  soon  I heard  the  dash  of  oars,  500 

I heard  the  Pilot’s  cheer; 

My  head  was  turned  perforce  away. 

And  I saw  a boat  appear. 
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The  Hermit 
the  wood 


approacheth 
the  ship 
with  wonder. 


The  Pilot  and  the  Pilot^s  boy, 

I heard  them  coming  fast: 

Dear  Lord  in  Heaven!  it  was  a joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast. 

I saw  a third — I heard  his  voice : 

It  is  the  Hermit  good! 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns  510 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

He^ll  shrieve  my  soul,  he^ll  wash  away 
The  Albatrosses  blood. 

PART  VII. 

This  Hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 

How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears! 

He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  come  from  a far  qountree. 

He  kneels  at  morn,  and  noon,  and  eve — 

He  hath  a cushion  plump : 520 

It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak-stump. 

The  skiff-boat  neared:  I heard  them  talk, 
‘Why,  this  is  strange,  I trow! 

Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and  fair. 
That  signal  made  but  now?’ 

‘Strange,  by  my  faith!’  the  Hermit  said — 
‘And  they  answered  not  our  cheer! 

The  planks  look  warped!  and  see  those 
sails. 
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The  ship  sud- 
enly  sinketh. 


The  ancient 
Mariner  is 
saved  in  the 
Pilot’s  boat. 


How  thin  they  are  and  sere!  530 

I never  saw  aught  like  to  them, 

Unless  perchance  it  were 

Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
My  forest-brook  along; 

When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow, 

And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  below. 
That  eats  the  she-wolf^s  young/ 

‘Dear  Lord!  it  hath  a fiendish  look — 

(The  Pilot  made  reply) 

I am  a-feared^ — Tush  on,  pu^h  on!’  540 
Said  the  Hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship. 

But  I nor  spake  nor  stirred; 

The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship. 

And  straight  a sound  was  heard. 

Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on. 

Still  louder  and  more  dread : 

It  reached  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay; 

The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

Stunned  by  that  loud  and  dreadful 
sound,  550 

Which  sky  and  ocean  smote. 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days 
drowned 

My  body  lay  afloat; 

But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I found 
Within  the  Pilot’s  boat. 
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Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship, 

The  boat  spun  round  and  round; 

And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

I moved  my  lips — the  Pilot  shrieked  560 
And  fell  down  in  a fit; 

The  holy  Hermit  raised  his  eyes. 

And  prayed  where  he  did  sit. 

I took  the  oars : the  Pilot^s  boy. 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go. 

Laughed  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 
His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 

*Ha!  ha!^  quoth  he,  ^full  plain  I see-^ 

The  Devil  knows  how  to  row.’ 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  countree,  570 

I stood  on  the  firm  land ! 

The  Hermit  stepped  forth  from  the  boat, 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

The  ancient  ‘Q  shricvc  me,  shrieve  me,  holy  man!’ 

Mariner  earn-  ^ i u 

The  Hermit  crossed  his  brow. 
and*th®e1lSance  ‘Sav  Quick,’  Quoth  he,  ‘I  bid  thee  say — 
him.  What  manner  of  man  art  thou  !’ 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was 
wrenched 

With  a woful  agony. 

Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale; 

And  then  it  left  me  free. 


580 
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And  ever  and 
anon  through- 
out his  future 
life  an  agony 
constraineth 
him  to  travel 
from  land  to 
land; 


Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour, 

That  agony  returns: 

And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told. 

This  heart  within  me  burns. 

I pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land; 

I have  strange  power  of  speech; 

The  moment  that  his  face  I see, 

I know  the  man  that  must  hear  me : 

To  him  my  tale  I teach.  590 

What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that  door! 
The  wedding-guests  are  there; 

But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 
And  bride-maids  singing  are: 

And  hark  the  little  vesper  bell. 

Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer! 

O Wedding-Guest!  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a wide,  wide  sea: 

So  lonely  Twas,  that  God  himself 

Scarce  seemM  there  to  be.  600 

O sweeter  than  the  marriage  feast, 

‘Tis  sweeter  far  to  me. 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
With  a goodly  company! — 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk, 

And  all  together  pray. 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends. 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends, 

And  youths  and  maidens  gay! 
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hfs^own^lS-^’  Farewell,  farewell ! but  this  I tell  610 

To  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest! 

prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 

He  made  and  loveth  all.^^ 

The  Mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright. 

Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar. 

Is  gone:  and  now  the  Wedding-Guest  620 
Turned  from  the  bridegroom^s  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunned. 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn: 

A sadder  and  a wiser  man. 

He  rose  the  morrow  morn. 

— Coleridge. 


THE  DEAD 

Blow  out,  ye  bugles,  over  the  rich  Dead; 

There^s  none  of  these  so  lonely  and  poor  of  old. 
But,  dying,  has  made  us  rarer  gifts  than  gold. 
These  laid  the  world  away;  poured  out  the  red 
Sweet  wine  of  youth;  gave  up  the  years  to  be 
Of  work  and  joy,  and  that  unhoped  serene 
That  men  call  age;  and  those  who  would  have 
been 

Their  sons,  they  gave,  their  immortality. 
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Blow,  bugles,  blow!  * They  brought  us,  for  our 
dearth. 

Holiness,  lacked  so  long,  and  Love,  and  Pain.  10 
Honour  has  come  back,  as  a king,  to  earth, 

And  paid  his  subjects  with  a royal  wage; 

And  Nobleness  walks  in  our  ways  again; 

And  we  have  come  into  our  heritage. 

These  hearts  were  woven  of  human  joys  and  cares, 
Washed  marvellously  with  sorrow,  swift  to  mirth. 

The  years  had  given  them  kindness.  Dawn  was 
theirs. 

And  sunset,  and  the  colours  of  the  earth. 

Thesie  had  seen  movement,  and  heard  music ; known 
Slumber  and  waking;  loved,  gone  proudly 
friended;  20 

Felt  the  quick  stir  of  wonder;  sat  alone; 

Touched  flowers  and  furs  and  cheeks.  All  this  is 
ended. 

There  are  waters  blown  by  changing  winds  to  laughter 
And  lit  by  the  rich  skies,  all  day.  And  after. 

Frost,  with  a gesture,  stays  the  waves  that  dance 
And  wondering  loveliness.  He  leaves  a white 
Unbroken  glory,  a gathered  radiance, 

A width,  a shining  peace,  under  the  night. 

— Rupert  Brooke 

By  permission  of  McClelland  Steivart  Limited. 

Publishers  of  “ Collected  Poems  of  Rupert  Brooke.'" 


EACH  AND  ALL 

Little  thinks,  in  the  field,  yon  red-cloaked  clown 
Of  thee  from  the  hill-top  looking  down; 

The  heifer  that  lows  in  the  upland  farm. 
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Far-heard,  lows  not  thine  ear  to  charm; 

The  sexton,  tolling  his  bell  at  noon. 

Deems  not  that  great  Napoleon 
Stops  his  horse,  and  lists  with  delight. 

Whilst  his  files  sweep  round  yon  Alpine  height; 

Nor  knowest  thou  what  argument 

Thy  life  to  thy  neighbor's  creed  has  lent.  10 

All  are  needed  by  each  one; 

Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone. 

I thought  the  sparrow^s  note  from  heaven, 

Singing  at  dawn  on  the  alder  bough; 

I brought  him  home,  in  his  nest,  at  even; 

He  sings  the  song,  but  it  cheers  not  now. 

For  I did  not  bring  home  the  river  and  sky; — 

He  sang  to  my  ear, — they  sang  to  my  eye. 

The  delicate  shells  lay  on  the  shore; 

The  bubbles  of  the  latest  wave  20 

Fresh  pearls  to  their  enamel  gave. 

And  the  bellowing  of  the  savage  sea 
Greeted  their  safe  escape  to  me. 

I wiped  away  the  weeds  and  foam, 

I fetched  my  sea-born  treasures  home; 

But  the  p>oor,  unsightly,  noisome  things 

Had  left  their  beauty  on  the  shore 

With  the  sun  and  the  sand  and  the  wild  uproar. 

The  lover  watched  his  graceful  maid, 

As  ’mid  the  virgin  train  she  strayed,  30 

Nor  knew  her  beauty’s  best  attire 

Was  woven  still  by  the  snow-white  choir. 

At  last  she  came  to  his  hermitage. 

Like  the  bird  from  the  woodlands  to  the  cage; — 
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The  gay  enchantment  was  undone, 

A gentle  wife,  but  fairy  none. 

Then  I said,  ‘T  covet  truth; 

Beauty  is  unripe  childhood’s  cheat ; 

I leave  it  behind  with  the  games  of  youth:” — 

As  I spoke,  beneath  my  feet 

The  ground-pine  curled  its  pretty  wreath,  40 

Running  over  the  club-moss  burrs; 

I inhaled  the  violet’s  breath; 

Around  me  stood  the  oaks  and  firs; 

Pine-cones  and  acorns  lay  on  the  ground; 

Over  me  soared  the  eternal  sky, 

Full  of  light  and  of  deity; 

Again  I saw,  again  I heard. 

The  rolling  river,  the  morning  bird; — 

Beauty  through  my  senses  stole;  50 

I yielded  myself  to  the  perfect  whole. 

— Emerson. 


THE  CHAMBERED  NAUTILUS 

This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign. 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main, — 

The  venturous  bark  that  fiings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  Siren  sings. 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare. 

Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming 
hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl! 
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And  every  chambered  cell, 

Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 

As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell. 

Before  thee  lies  revealed — 

Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed! 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew. 

He  left  the  past  yearns  dwelling  for  the  new. 

Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through. 

Built  up  its  idle  door,  20 

Stretched  in  his  last-found  home  and  knew  the  old 
no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee, 
Child  of  the  wandering  sea. 

Cast  from  her  lap  forlorn! 

From  thy  dead  lips  a clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathM  horn! 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings. 

Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I hear  a voice 
that  sings: — 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  0 my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll!  30 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a dome  more  vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea! 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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IVRY 

Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all 
glories  are! 

And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  Liege,  King  Henry  of 
Navarre! 

Now  let  there  be  the  merry  sound  of  music  and  of 
dance, 

Through  thy  corn-fields  green,  and  sunny  vines,  oh 
pleasant  land  of  France! 

And  thou,  Rochelle,  our  own  Rochelle,  proud  city  of 
the  waters. 

Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  all  thy  mourning 
daughters. 

'As  thou  wert  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyous  in  our  joy, 

For  cold,  and  stiff,  and  still  are  they  who  wrought 
thy  walls  annoy. 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  a single  field  hath  turned  the 
chance  of  war, 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  for  Ivry,  and  Henry  of  Navarre.  10 

Oh ! how  our  hearts  were  beating  when,  at  the  dawn 
of  day. 

We  saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  out  in  long 
array; 

With  all  its  priest-led  citizens,  and  all  its  rebel  peers. 

And  AppenzeFs  stout  infantry,  and  Egmont^s 
Flemish  spears. 

There  rode  the  brood  of  false  Lorraine,  the  curses  of 
our  land; 

And  dark  Mayenne  was  in  the  midst,  a truncheon  in 
his  hand: 
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And,  as  we  looked  on  them,  we  thought  of  Seine’s 
empurpled  flood, 

And  good  Coligni’s  hoary  hair  all  dabbled  with  his 
blood; 

And  we  cried  unto  the  living  God,  who  rules  the  fate 
of  war. 

To  fight  for  His  own  holy  name,  and  Henry  of 
Navarre.  20 

The  King  is  come  to  marshal  us,  in  all  his  armour 
drest, 

And  he  has  bound  a snow-white  plume  upon  his 
gallant  crest. 

He  looked  upon  his  people,  and  a tear  was  in  his  eye; 

He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glance  was  stern 
and  high. 

Right  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  rolled  from  wing 
to  wing, 

Down  all  our  line,  a deafening  shout,  “God  save  our 
Lord  the  King!’’ 

“And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  well  he 
may. 

For  never  saw  I promise  yet  of  such  a bloody  fray. 

Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amidst 
the  ranks  of  war. 

And  be  your  oriflamme  to-day  the  helmet  of 
Navarre.”  30 

Hurrah!  the  foes  are  moving.  Hark  to  the  mingled 
din 

Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring 
culverin. 
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The  fiery  Duke  is  pricking  fast  across  Saint  Andre’s 
plain, 

With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Guelders  and 
Almayne. 

Now  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemen  of 
France, 

Charge  for  the  golden  lilies, — upon  them  with  the 
lance! 

A thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  ^a  thousand 
spears  in  rest, 

A thousand  knights  are  pressing  close  behind  the 
snow-white  crest; 

And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  rushed,  while,  like  a 
guiding  star, 

Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blazed  the  helmet  of 
Navarre.  40 

Now,  God  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours.  Mayenne 
hath  turned  his  rein. 

D^Aumale  hath  cried  for  quarter.  The  Flemish 
count  is  slain. 

Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clouds  before  a 
Biscay  gale; 

The  field  is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flags, 
and  cloven  mail. 

And  then  we  thought  on  vengeance,  and,  all  along 
our  van, 

^^Remember  Saint  Bartholomew!^^  was  passed  from 
man  to  man. 

But  out  spake  gentle  Henry,  ^^No  Frenchman  is  my 
foe: 

Down,  down  with  every  foreigner,  but  let  your 
brethren  go.’^ 
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Oh!  was  there  ever  such  a knight,  in  friendship  or  in 
war, 

As  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry,  the  soldier  of 
Navarre?  50 

Right  well  fought  all  the  Frenchmen  who  fought  for 
France  to-day; 

And  many  a lordly  banner  God  gave  them  for  a 
prey. 

But  we  of  the  religion  have  borne  us  best  in  fight; 

And  the  good  Lord  of  Rosny  has  ta’en  the  cornet 
white. 

Our  own  true  Maximilian  the  cornet  white  hath 
ta'en, 

The  cornet  white  with  crosses  black,  the  flag  of  false 
Lorraine. 

Up  with  it  high;  unfurl  it  wide;  that  all  the  host 
may  know 

How  God  hath  humbled  the  proud  house  which 
wrought  His  church  such  woe. 

Then  on  the  ground,  while  trumpets  sound  their 
loudest  point  of  war. 

Fling  the  red  shreds,  a footcloth  meet  for  Henry  of 
Navarre.  60 

Ho!  maidens  of  Vienna;  Ho!  matrons  of  Lucerne; 

Weep,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair  for  those  who  never 
shall  return. 

Ho!  Philip,  send,  for  charity,  thy  Mexican  pistoles. 

That  Antwerp  monks  may  sing  a mass  for  thy  poor 
spearmen^s  souls. 

Ho!  gallant  nobles  of  the  League,  look  that  your 
arms  be  bright; 
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Ho!  burghers  of  Saint  Genevieve,  keep  watch  and 
ward  to-night. 

For  our  God  hath  crushed  the  tyrant,  our  God  hath 
raised  the  slave. 

And  mocked  the  counsel  of  the  wise,  and  the  valour 
of  the  brave. 

Then  glory  to  His  holy  name,  from  whom  all  glories 
are; 

And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry  of 
Navarre.  70 

— Lord  Macaulay. 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  MONTROSE 

I. 

Come  hither,  Evan  Cameron! 

Come,  stand  beside  my  knee — 

I hear  the  river  roaring  down 
Towards  the  wintry  sea. 

There’s  shouting  on  the  mountain-side, 

There’s  war  within  the  blast — 

Old  faces  look  upon  me. 

Old  forms  go  trooping  past: 

I hear  the  pibroch  wailing 

Amidst  the  din  of  fight,  10 

And  my  dim  spirit  wakes  again 
Upon  the  verge  of  night. 

II. 

’Twas  I that  led  the  Highland  host 
Through  wild  Lochaber’s  snows. 

What  time  the  plaided  clans  came  down 
To  battle  with  Montrose. 

I’ve  told  thee  how  the  Southrons  fell 
Beneath  the  broad  claymore. 
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And  how  we  smote  the  Campbell  clan 
By  Inverlochy^s  shore. 

IVe  told  thee  how  we  swept  Dundee, 
And  tamed  the  Lindsays’  pride; 

But  never  have  I told  thee  yet 
How  the  great  Marquis  died. 

III. 

A traitor  sold  him  to  his  foes; 

0 deed  of  deathless  shame! 

I charge  thee,  boy,  if  e’er  thou  meet 
With  one  of  Assynt’s  name — 

Be  it  upon  the  mountain’s  side, 

Or  yet  within  the  glen. 

Stand  he  in  martial  gear  alone. 

Or  backed  by  armed  men — 

Face  him,  as  thou  wouldst  face  the  man 
Who  wronged  thy  sire’s  renown; 
Remember  of  what  blood  thou  art. 

And  strike  the  caitiff  down! 


IV. 

They  brought  him  to  the  Watergate, 
Hard  bound  with  hempen  span. 

As  though  they  held  a lion  there. 

And  not  a fenceless  man. 

They  set  him  high  upon  a cart — 

The  hangman  rode  below — 

They  drew  his  hands  behind  his  back. 
And  bared  his  noble  brow. 

Then,  as  a hound  is  slipped  from  leash. 
They  cheered  the  common  throng, 
And  blew  the  note  with  yell  and  shout. 
And  bade  him  pass  along. 
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V. 

It  would  have  made  a brave  man^s  heart 
Grow  sad  and  sick  that  day, 

To  watch  the  keen  malignant  eyes 

Bent  down  on  that  array.  50 

There  stood  the  Whig  west-country  lords 
In  balcony  and  bow, 

There  sat  their  gaunt  and  withered  dames. 

And  their  daughters  all  a-row. 

And  every  open  window 

Was  full  as  full  might  be 
With  black-robed  Covenanting  carles. 

That  goodly  sport  to  see!  60 

VI. 

But  when  he  came,  though  pale  and  wan. 

He  looked  so  great  and  high. 

So  noble  was  his  manly  front. 

So  calm  his  steadfast  eye; — 

The  rabble  rout  forbore  to  shout. 

And  each  man  held  his  breath. 

For  well  they  knew  the  heroes  soul 
Was  face  to  face  with  death. 

And  f^hen  a mournful  shudder 

Through  all  the  people  crept,  70 

And  some  that  came  to  scoff  at  him 
Now  turn’d  aside  and  wept. 

VII. 

But  onwards — always  onwards, 

In  silence  and  in  gloom. 

The  dreary  pageant  laboured. 

Till  it  reached  the  house  of  doom. 

Then  first  a woman’s  voice  was  heard 
In,  jeer  and  laughter  loud. 
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And  an  angry  cry  and  a hiss  arose 

From  the  heart  of  the  tossing  crowd:  80 

Then,  as  the  Graeme  looked  upwards, 

He  saw  the  ugly  smile 
Of  him  who  sold  his  king  for  gold — 

The  master-fiend  Argyle! 

VIII. 

The  Marquis  gazed  a moment. 

And  nothing  did  he  say. 

But  the  cheek  of  Argyle  grew  ghastly  pale, 

And  he  turned  his  eyes  away. 

The  painted  harlot  by  his  side. 

She  shook  through  every  limb,  90 

For  a roar  like  thunder  swept  the  street. 

And  hands  were  clenched  at  him; 

And  a Saxon  soldier  cried  aloud 
‘Back,  coward,  from  thy  place! 

For  seven  long  years  thou  hast  not  dared 
To  look  him  in  the  face.’ 

IX. 

Had  I been  there  with  sword  in  hand. 

And  fifty  Camerons  by, 

That  day  through  high  Dunedin’s  streets 

Had  pealed  the  slogan-cry.  100 

Not  all  their  troops  of  trampling  horse. 

Nor  might  of  mailed  men — 

Not  all  the  rebels  in  the  south 

Had  borne  us  backwards  then! 

Once  more  his  foot  on  Highland  heath 
Had  trod  as  free  as  air. 

Or  I,  and  all  who  bore  my  name. 

Been  laid  around  him  there! 
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X. 

It  might  not  be.  They  placed  him  next 

Within  the  solemn  hall,  110 

Where  once  the  Scottish  kings  were  throned 
Amidst  their  nobles  all. 

But  there  was  dust  of  vulgar  feet 
On  that  polluted  floor, 

And  perjured  traitors  filled  the  place 
Where  good  men  sate  before. 

With  savage  glee  came  Warristoun 
To  read  the  murderous  doom; 

And  then  uprose  the  great  Montrose 

In  the  middle  of  the  room.  120 

XI. 

‘Now,  by  my  faith  as  belted  knight. 

And  by  the  name  I bear. 

And  by  the  bright  Saint  Andrew’s  cross 
That  waves  above  us  there— 

Yea,  by  a greater,  mightier  oath — 

And  oh,  that  such  should  be!— 

By  that  dark  stream  of  royal  blood 
That  lies  ’twixt  you  and  me — 

I have  not  sought  in  battle-field 

A wreath  of  such  renown,  130 

Nor  dared  I hope  on  my  dying  day 
To  win  the  martyr’s  crown! 

XII. 

‘There  is  a chamber  far  away 

Where  sleep  the  good  and  brave. 

But  a better  place  ye  have  named  for  me 
Than  by  my  father’s  grave. 

For  truth  and  right,  ’gainst  treason’s  might, 

This  hand  hath  always  striven, 
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And  ye  raise  it  up  for  a witness  still 

In  the  eye  of  earth  and  heaven.  140 

Then  nail  my  head  on  yonder  tower — 

Give  every  town  a limb — 

And  God  who  made  shall  gather  them: 

I go  from  you  to  Him!’ 

XIII. 

The  morning  dawned  full  darkly, 

The  rain  came  flashing  down, 

And  the  jagged  streak  of  the  levin-bolt 
Lit  up  the  gloomy  town: 

The  thunder  crashed  across  the  heaven. 

The  fatal  hour  was  come;  150 

Yet  ay  broke  in  with  muffled  beat 
The  ’larum  of  the  drum. 

There  was  madness  on  the  earth  below. 

And  anger  in  the  sky. 

And  young  and  old,  and  rich  and  poor, 

Came  forth  to  see  him  die. 

XIV. 

Ah,  God!  that  ghastly  gibbet! 

How  dismal  ’tis  to  see 
The  great  tall  spectral  skeleton. 

The  ladder,  and  the  tree!  160 

Hark!  hark!  it  is  the  clash  of  arms — 

The  bells  begin  to  toll — 

‘He  is  coming!  he  is  coming! 

God’s  mercy  on  his  soul!’ 

One  last  long  peal  of  thunder — 

The  clouds  are  cleared  away. 

And  the  glorious  sun  once  more  looks  down 
Amidst  the  dazzling  day. 
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XV. 

^He  is  coming!  he  is  coming P 

Like  a bridegroom  from  his  room,  170 

Came  the  hero  from  his  prison 
To  the  scaffold  and  the  doom. 

There  was  glory  on  his  forehead, 

There  was  lustre  in  his  eye, 

And  he  never  walked  to  battle 
More  proudly  than  to  die: 

There  was  colour  in  his  visage, 

Though  the  cheeks  of  all  were  wan. 

And  they  marvelled  as  they  saw  him  pass. 

That  great  and  goodly  man!  180 

XVI. 

He  mounted  up  the  scaffold, 

And  he  turned  him  to  the  crowd; 

But  they  dared  not  trust  the  people, 

' So  he  might  not  speak  aloud. 

But  he  looked  upon  the  heavens. 

And  they  were  clear  and  blue. 

And  in  the  liquid  ether 

The  eye  of  God  shone  through! 

Yet  a black  and  murky  battlement 

Lay  resting  on  the  hill,  190 

As  though  the  thunder  slept  within — 

All  else  was  calm  and  still. 

XVII. 

The  grim  Geneva  ministers 

With  anxious  scowl  drew  near. 

As  you  have  seen  the  ravens  flock 
Around  the  dying  deer. 

He  would  not  deign  them  word  nor  sign, 
l^ut  alone  he  bent  the  knee; 
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And  veiled  his  face  for  Christas  dear  grace 

Beneath  the  gallows-tree.  200 

Then  radiant  and  serene  he  rose, 

And  cast  his  cloak  away : 

For  he  had  ta^en  his  latest  look 
Of  earth  and  sun  and  day. 

XVIII. 

A beam  of  light  fell  o’er  him, 

Like  a glory  round  the  shriven, 

And  he  climbed  the  lofty  ladder 
As  it  were  the  path  to  heaven. 

Then  came  a flash  from  out  the  cloud. 

And  a stunning  thunder-roll;  210 

And  no  man  dared  to  look  aloft. 

For  fear  was  on  every  soul. 

There  was  another  heavy  sound, 

A hush  and  then  a groan; 

And  darkness  swept  across  the  sky — 

The  work  of  death  was  done! 

— W.  E.  Aytoun. 


SIR  GALAHAD 

My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men, 

My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure, 

My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten. 

Because  my  heart  is  pure. 

The  shattering  trumpet  shrilleth  high. 

The  hard  brands  shiver  on  the  steel. 

The  splinter’d  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly. 

The  horse  and  rider  reel: 

They  reel,  they  roll  in  clanging  lists, 

And  when  the  tide  of  combat  stands,  IQ 
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Perfume  and  flowers  fall  in  showers 
That  lightly  rain  from  ladies^  hands. 

How  sweet  are  looks  that  ladies  bend 
On  whom  their  favours  fall! 

For  them  I battle  till  the  end, 

To  save  from  shame  and  thrall: 

But  all  my  heart  is  drawn  above, 

My  knees  are  bow’d  in  crypt  and  shrine: 

I never  felt  the  kiss  of  love. 

Nor  maiden’s  hand  in  mine.  20 

More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam. 

Me  mightier  transports  move  and  thrill : 

So  keep  I fair  thro’  faith  and  prayer 
A virgin  heart  in  work  and  will. 

When  down  the  stormy  crescent  goes, 

A light  before  me  swims. 

Between  dark  stems  the  forest  glows, 

I hear  a noise  of  hymns : 

Then  by  some  secret  shrine  I ride; 

I hear  a voice,  but  none  are  there;  30 

The  stalls  are  void,  the  doors  are  wide, 

The  tapers  burning  fair. 

Fair  gleams  the  snowy  altar-cloth. 

The  silver  vessels  sparkle  clean. 

The  shrill  bell  rings,  the  censer  swings, 

\nd  solemn  chaunts  resound  between. 

Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain-meres 
I find  a magic  bark; 

I leap  on  board:  no  helmsman  steers: 

I float  till  all  is  dark. 
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A gentle  sound,  an  awful  light! 

Three  angels  bear  the  Holy  Grail : 

With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white. 

On  sleeping  wings  they  sail. 

Ah!  blessed  vision!  blood  of  God! 

My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars, 

As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides. 

And  star-like  mingles  with  the  stars. 

When  on  my  goodly  charger  borne 

Thro’  dreaming  towns  I go,  50 

The  cock  crows  ere  the  Christmas  morn. 

The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow. 

The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads. 

And,  ringing,  springs  from  brand  and  mail ; 
But  o’er  the  dark  a glory  spreads. 

And  gilds  the  driving  hail, 
r leave  the  plain,  I climb  the  height; 

No  branchy  thicket  shelter  yields; 

But  blessed  forms  in  whistling  storms 

Fly  o’er  waste  fens  and  windy  fields.  60 

A maiden  knight — to  me  is  given 
Such  hope,  I know  not  fear; 

I yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 
That  often  meet  me  here. 

I muse  on  joy  that  will  not  cease. 

Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams. 

Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace. 

Whose  odours  haunt  my  dreams; 

And,  stricken  by  an  angel’s  hand. 

This  mortal  armour  that  I wear, 
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This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and  eyes, 

Are  touch’d,  are  turn’d  to  finest  air. 

The  clouds  are  broken  in  the  sky. 

And  thro’  the  mountain-walls 
A rolling  organ-harmony 

Swells  up,  and  shakes  and  falls. 

Then  move  the  trees,  the  copses  nod, 

Wings  flutter,  voices  hover  clear: 
just  and  faithful  knight  of  God! 

Ride  on!  the  prize  is  near.’  80 

So  pass  I hostel,  hall,  and  grange; 

By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale, 
All-arm’d  I ride,  whate’er  betide. 

Until  I find  the  Holy  Grail. 

— Tennyson. 
THE  LOST  LEADER 

I. 

Just  for  a handful  of  silver  he  left  us. 

Just  for  a riband  to  stick  in  his  coat — 

Found  the  one  gift  of  which  fortune  bereft  us. 

Lost  all  the  others  she  lets  us  devote; 

They,  with  the  gold  to  give,  doled  him  out  silver. 

So  much  was  theirs  who  so  little  allowed : 

How  all  our  copper  had  gone  for  his  service! 

Rags — were  they  purple,  his  heart  had  been  proud! 
We  that  had  loved  him  so,  followed  him,  honoured 
him. 

Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye,  10 

Learned  his  great  language,  caught  his  clear  accents. 
Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  die! 
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Shakespeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us, 

Burns,  Shelley,  were  with  us, — they  watch  from 
their  graves! 

He  alone  breaks  from  the  van  and  the  freemen. 

He  alone  sinks  to  the  rear  and  the  slaves! 

II. 

We  shall  march  prospering, — not  thro’  his  presence; 

Songs  may  inspirit  us, — not  from  his  lyre; 

Deeds  will  be  done, — while  he  boasts  his  quiescence. 
Still  bidding  crouch  whom  the  rest  bade  aspire.  20 
Blot  out  his  name,  then,  record  one  lost  soul  more. 
One  task  more  declined,  one  more  footpath  untrod. 
One  more  devil’ s-triumph  and  sorrow  for  angels. 

One  wrong  more  to  man,  one  more  insult  to  God! 
Life’s  night  begins:  let  him  never  come  back  to  us! 

There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation  and  pain. 

Forced  praise  on  our  part — the  glimmer  of  twilight. 
Never  glad  confident  morning  again! 

Best  fight  on  well,  for  we  taught  him  — strike 
gallantly. 

Menace  our  heart  ere  we  master  his  own;  30 

Then  let  him  receive  the  new  knowledge  and  wait  us. 
Pardoned  in  heaven,  the  first  by  the  throne! 

— Browning. 

THE  EVE  OF  WATERLOO 
(From  Childe  Harold) 

There  was  a sound  of  revelry  by  night. 

And  Belgium’s  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o’er  fair  women  and  brave  men; 

A thousand  hearts  beat  happily;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
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Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 

And  all  went  merry  as  a marriage-bell; 

But  hush!  hark!  a deep  sound  strikes  like  a rising 
knell. 

Did  ye  not  hear  it? — No;  ’twas  but  the  wind,  10 

Or  the  car  rattling  o’er  the  stony  street; 

On  with  the  dance!  let  joy  be  unconfined; 

No  sleep  till  morn  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  fiying  feet — 

But  hark!  that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more. 

As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat; 

And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before! 

Arm!  arm!  it  is — it  is — the  cannon’s  opening  roar! 

Within  a windowed  niche  of  that  high  hall 

Sate  Brunswick’s  fated  chieftain:  he  did  hear  20 

That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival. 

And  caught  its  tone  with  Death’s  prophetic  ear; 

And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deemed  it  near. 

His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretched  his  father  on  a bloody  bier. 

And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell: 

He  rushed  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fell. 

Ah!  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro. 

And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress. 

And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago  30 

Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness; 

And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne’er  might  be  repeated;  who  could  guess 
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If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 

Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could 
rise! 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste : the  steed, 

The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 

And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war;  40 

And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal,  afar: 

And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star; 

While  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb. 

Or  whispering,  with  white  lips — ^^The  foe!  they 
come!  they  come!’’ 

And  wild  and  high  the  ^^Cameron’s  Gathering”  rose! 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn’s  hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes: — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills. 

Savage  and  shrill!  But  with  the  breath  which  fills  50 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a thousand  years. 

And  Evan’s,  Donald’s  fame  rings  in  each  clansman’s 
ears! 

And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves. 
Dewy  with  nature’s  tear-drops  as  they  pass. 

Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e’er  grieves. 

Over  the  unreturning  brave, — alas! 

Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 

Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow  60 

In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
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Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe, 

And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and 
low. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life. 

Last  eve  in  Beauty’s  circle  proudly  gay. 

The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife,  ‘ 

The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms, — the  day 
Battle’s  magnificently-stern  array! 

The  thunder-clouds  close  o’er  it,  which  when  rent 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay,  70  ' 

Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heaped  and  pent,  J 

Rider  and  horse, — friend,  foe, — in  one  red  burial  ^ 
blent!  ; 

— Byron.  ? 

PHOKAIA  I 

I will  tell  you  a tale  of  an  ancient  city  of  men,  | 

Of  men  that  were  men  in  truth : i 

The  world  grows  wide  now:  ’twas  smaller  and  J 
goodlier  then,  | 

And  the  busy  shores  of  the  little  islanded  sea  | 

Were  filled  with  a beautiful  folk,  | 

A people  of  children  and  sages,  untouched  by  the  | 
yoke,  . ' P 

Eager,  far-venturing,  fearless  and  free,  i' 

In  pride  and  glory  of  youth.  ^ 

Phokaia  the  city  was  named,  built  on  a northern  | 

strand 

Of  the  old  bright-watered,  sunny  Ionian  land.  ^ 
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For  many  an  age  its  marts  had  flourished : the  city  10 
had  grown 

Famous  and  rich:  and  far  from  the  East  to  the  West 

The  sounds  of  the  sea  and  the  opening  waters  were 
sown 

With  their  long  swift  ships.  The  hands  of  its  sailors 
had  pressed, 

With  venturesome  gains  and  many  a toilful  escape, 

Dreaded  Pachynus  long  since:  and  its  glistening 
oars. 

Farther  and  farther  each  year,  past  the  Sicilian  cape. 

Out  from  the  gates  of  the  ocean,  past  Tartessus,  had 
found 

Havens  of  trade  with  wonderful  men,  and  the  sound 

Of  unknown  waves  on  unknown  measureless  shores.  20 

And  fair  was  the  city  now  with  an  eager  and  mingled 
throng 

Of  people  and  princes,  with  festival,  art,  and  song; 

And  busy  its  workshops  were:  the  fruit  of  their 
myriad  hands 

Drew  traffic,  and  praise,  and  gold  out  of  many  lands. 

But  life  is  like  the  uncertain  sea. 

And  some  day,  somewhere,  surely  falls 
The  fierce  inevitable  storm: 

Thrice-happy  in  that  hour  shall  be 
The  ship  whose  decks  are  clear,  whose  walls 
Of  timber  are  still  sound,  whose  prow  30 

Is  captained  by  no  cowering  form. 

But  a bright  mind  and  an  unflinching  brow. 

The  long  fair  peace  was  over.  An  ominous  star 

Dawned  on  the  land  of  the  Hellenes,  livid  with  war. 
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For  far  away  in  the  East  a conquering  tyrant  rose, 

And  the  lords  of  the  earth  were  smitten,  and  laid 
their  crowns 

At  the  Great  King’s  feet.  Like  a pitiless  storm- 
black  cloud. 

Out  of  the  Lydian  valleys,  sudden  and  loud, 

The  foemen  gathered  with  sword  and  fire  and  began 
to  close 

Round  the  sweet  sea-fields  and  the  soft  Ionian  towns.  40 
Some  held  to  their  own,  and  fell. 

And  many  fought  and  surrendered,  and  left  no  tale 
to  tell; 

And  one  that  was  richly  fee’d 
Purchased  a shameful  pact  by  a bloody  and  impious 
deed. 

At  last  they  came  to  Phokaia,  and  harried  the  plain, 
And  leaguered  its  walls,  and*battered  its  gates  in 
vain. 

For  the  citizens  stood  to  their  posts  like  heroes,  and 
fought. 

Till  the  Persian  dead  were  many  and  no  good 
wrought. 

And  then,  for  their  strength  was  needed  in  other 
lands. 

The  foe  drew  off,  and  sent  a herald,  and  cried:  50 

‘^0  men  of  Phokaia,  the  Persians  seek  at  your  hands 
Nor  service,  nor  tribute,  but  only  this;  tear  down, 

For  a sign  of  homage  and  faith  to  our  master’s  crown, 

A single  turret  of  all  your  walls,  and  set  aside 
One  roof  for  the  Great  King’s  use  in  your  ample 
• town. 
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And  ye  shall  possess  your  city  untouched,  your  gods 
and  your  laws.” 

And  well  the  Phokaians  knew  what  the  end  must  be, 

For  their  foes  were  many  as  waves  on  the  island  sea; 
They  were  alone,  alone  with  a ruined  cause. 

. And  so  they  demanded  a day  for  counsel  and  choice,  60 
And  the  people  met  and  cried  with  a single  voice: 
“Dear  are  the  seats  of  our  gods,  and  dear  is  the  name 
Of  our  beautiful  land,  but  we  will  not  hold  them  with 
shame. 

Let  us  take  to  the  ships,  for  the  shores  of  the  sea  are 
wide. 

And  its  waves  are  free,  and  wherever  our  keels  shall 
ride. 

There  are  sites  for  a hundred  Phokaias.”  * 

Swift  as  the  thought, 

They  turned  like  a torrent  out  of  the  market,  and 
rolled 

Down  to  the  docks,  and  manned  them,  a multitude, 
young  and  old; 

And  ran  the  long  ships  into  the  sea,  and  brought  70 
Their  wives  and  little  ones  down  to  the  shining  shore, 
And  gathered  the  best  of  their  goods,  and  the  things 
of  gold. 

And  the  sacred  altars  and  vessels,  a priceless  store; 
And,  moving  ever  in  pride  and  sorrow  silently. 

They  put  them  into  the  ships,  and  embarked,  and 
smote  the  sea, 

EaQh  ship  with  its  fifty  glimmering  oars,  and  far 
behind. 

In  the  cooling  heart  of  the  dusk  and  the  soft  night 
wind, 
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Left  the  belovM  docks  and  the  city,  proud  and  fair, 

A lonely  prey  to  the  Persians  empty  and  bare. 

And  first  they  halted  at  Chios,  a people,  they 

thought,  of  friends,  80 

And  sought  a home  at  their  hands,  but  the  island 
men. 

Looking  with  crafty  eyes  to  their  selfish  ends. 

And  dreading  the  mighty  traders,  whose  ships  in  the 
bay 

Lay  like  a glimmering  cloud  beyond  count  or  ken. 
Gave  them  faint  cheer  and  bade  them  coldly  away. 

The  grim  Phokaians  lay  for  an  hour  or  two  on  their 
path. 

Heavy  with  grief  and  heavier  still  with  wrath. 

Till  the  pride  of  the  people  sprang  forth  in  a single 
word. 

And  they  turned  them  back  to  Phokaia,  and  fell 
with  the  sword 

On  the  startled  Persian  garrison,  smitten  with  dread,  90 
And  hewed  them  down  to  a man,  and  left  them  dead; 
And  they  laid  a curse  on  the  city,  and  sank  a weight 
Of  red-hot  hissing  iron  at  the  harbour  gate. 

With  a vow  to  return  no  more  till  the  time  should  be. 
When  the  iron,  so  sunk,  should  appear  red-hot  from 
the  sea. 

And  then  once  more  from  the  desolate  harbour 
mouth 

They  turned  the  tall  prows  round,  and  headed  to. 
west  and  south. 

Through  many  an  islanded  strait,  where  the  bright 
sea  shone. 
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With  bellying  sails  and  plunging  oars,  and  ran 
straight  on, 

Past  Melos  and  Malea,  past  the  Laconian  bay,  100 

Into  the  open  main. 

On  the  windy  decks  all  day 

The  little  children  played,  and  the  mothers  with 
wistful  eyes 

Looked  forth  on  the  crests  of  the  wild  and  widening 
sea. 

Full  of  regrets  and  misgivings  and  tender  memories: 

But  the  men  stood  keen  and  unanxious,  whatever 
might  be, 

For  the  heads  of  the  people  had  gathered  and  issued 
command: 

^^We  will  build  us  another  Phokaia  far  hence  in  a 
land 

That  is  ringed  all  round  with  the  surf-beaten 
guardian  strand 

Of  the  ocean:  in  Kyrnos,  an  isle  once  peopled,  for 
there  the  prince. 

Our  sire  lolaus,  made  halt,  and  settled  long  since  110 

With  the  Thespian  children  of  Herakles,  founding  a 
home. 

Crowned  with  impregnable  hills  and  circled  with  foam.^/ 

For  stormy  times  and  ruined  plans 
Make  keener  the  determined  will. 

And  Fate  with  all  its  gloomy  bans 
Is  but  the  spirit^s  vassal  still: 

And  that  deep  force,  that  made  aspire 
Man  from  dull  matter  and  the  beast. 

Burns  sleeplessly  a spreading  fire. 

By  every  thrust  and  wind  increased 
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And  so  the  Phokaians  sailed  on, 

Through  seas  rough-laughing  in  stormy  play, 

Till  many  a watchful  day. 

And  many  a toil-broken  anxious  night  were  gone; 

And  the  ridges  of  Kyrnos  appeared,  and  they 
stranded  the  ships. 

And  set  up  the  shrines  of  the  gods,  and  with  eloquent 
lips 

And  giftful  hands  besought  them  for  prosperous 
days; 

But  the  land  was  rough  and  uncleared. 

And  a hostile  people  dwelt  in  its  bayS; 

And  the  old  blithe  kin,  no  longer  counted  or  feared,  130 
Were  few  and  their  glorious  seed 
Was  mixed  with  a barbarous  breed. 

Even  the  sea  was  scanned 

By  the  jealous  eye  of  an  ancient  sea-faring  foe. 

And  so  the  Phokaians  were  thwarted,  and  trouble 
continued  to  grow. 

And  failure  was  ever  at  hand. 

For  five  dark  years  they  fought  with  their  fate,  and 
then 

A famine  lay  hard  on  the  folk,  and  their  desperate 
men 

Put  forth  in  the  open  day 

In  their  long  swift  ships,  and  harried  the  sea  for 

prey : 140 

And  a great  fleet  came  from  Carthage  out  of  the 
west. 

And  fell  on  the  Phokaians,  and  when  the  battle  was 
done. 
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The  sons  of  Phokaia  stood  firm,  and  the  day  was 
won; 

But  a host  of  their  ships  were  shattered  or  sunk,  and 
the  rest 

Lay  on  the  sea,  half  manned,  like  birds  with  broken 
wings: 

And  the  remnant  took  counsel  again  and  said: 

“The  gods  are  ill-pleased,  and  their  bountiful  care 
has  ceased; 

But  ever  good  at  the  last  our  Father  Poseidon  brings. 

Let  us  choose  anew,  by  a holier  guidance  led.” 

And  again  were  the  half-built  roofs  and  the  luckless 

springs  150 

Forsaken  and  cursed;  and  forth  in  their  ships  once 
more. 

With  their  wistful  wives  and  their  young  and  their 
dwindled  store, 

The  grim  Phokaians  sailed : and  now  they  turned  to 
the  east. 

Recalling  some  ancient  oracle ; and  favoured  at  last. 
With  omens  and  fortunate  winds  they  sped  on  their 
way, 

Till  the  giant  forges,  the  islands  of  fire,  were  passed. 
And  they  came  on  a day 
To  a little  port  on  a sunny  rock-built  shore. 

And  a beckoning  blessing  came  down,  an  odorous  air, 
From  hills,  far  off,  that  were  bright  with  olive  and 
vine; 

And  a god-given  spirit  of  peace,  a pleasure  divine,  160 
Rose  in  their  hearts,  long  troubled  and  seared  with 
care, 
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When  they  looked  on  the  land  and  saw  that  the 
haven  was  fair. 

And  the  word  of  the  god  was  true; 

The  days  of  their  evil  plight 
Were  broken  and  ended  at  last;  on  a fair  new  site, 
Afar  from  the  track  of  their  foes, 

A little  city  upgrew. 

With  the  bloom  and  the  flushing  strength  of  an 
opening  rose, 

Hyele  named. 

And  their  sea-faring  vigour ‘of  trade  170 

Returned  to  the  sons  of  Phgkaia,  honoured  and 
famed 

For  daring  and  skill  and  endurance:  but  noblest 
and  best 

In  all  the  old  world  towns  from  the  east  to  the  west. 
The  gathering  schools  of  their  strenuous  city  were 
made 

Famous  for  knowledge  and  wisdom,  famous  for  song: 
And  humanly  sweet  and  strong, 

Over  all  the  world  the  seed  of  their  teaching  was 
spread 

By  the  Delphic  lips  of  poets,  endless  in  youth; 

For  insight  and  splendour  of  mind 
Not  they  that  are  yielding  and  lovers  of  ease  shall 

find,  180 

But  only  of  strength  comes  wisdom,  only  of  faith 
comes  truth. 

— Aechibald  Lampman. 

(By  arrangement  with  Library  Executor) 
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ELAINE 

Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovable, 

Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat, 

High  in  her  chamber  up  a tower  to  the  east 
Guarded  the  sacred  shield  of  Lancelot; 

Which  first  she  placed  where  morning^s  earliest  ray 
Might  strike  it,  and  awake  her  with  the  gleam; 

Then  fearing  rust  or  soilure  fashion’d  for  it 

A case  of  silk,  and  braided  thereupon 

All  the  devices  blazon’d  on  the  shield 

In  their  own  tinct,  and  added,  of  her  wit,  10 

A border  fantasy  of  branch  and  flower. 

And  yellow-throated  nestling  in  the  nest. 

Nor  rested  thus  content,  but  day  by  day. 

Leaving  her  household  and  good  father,  climb’d 
That  eastern  tower,  and  entering  barr’d  her  door, 
Stript  off  the  case,  and  read  the  naked  shield. 

Now  guess’d  a hidden  meaning  in  his  arms. 

Now  made  a pretty  history  to  herself 
Of  every  dint  a sword  had  beaten  in  it. 

And  every  scratch  a lance  had  made  upon  it,  20 

Conjecturing  when  and  where:  this  cut  is  fresh; 

That  ten  years  back;  this  dealt  him  at  Caerlyle; 

That  at  Caerleon ; this  at  Camelot : 

And  ah  God’s  mercy,  what  a stroke  was  there! 

And  here  a thrust  that  might  have  kill’d,  but  God 
Broke  the  strong  lance,  and  roll’d  his  enemy  down. 
And  saved  him:  so  she  lived  in  fantasy. 

How  came  the  lily  maid  by  that  good  shield 
Of  Lancelot,  she  that  knew  not  ev’n  his  name? 
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He  left  it  with  her,  when  he  rode  to  tilt  30 

For  the  great  diamond  in  the  diamond  jousts, 

Which  Arthur  had  ordain’d,  and  by  that  name 
Had  named  them,  since  a diamond  was  the  prize. 

For  Arthur,  long  before  they  crown’d  him  King, 
Roving  the  trackless  realms  of  Lyonnesse, 

Had  found  a glen,  gray  boulder  and  black  tarn. 

A horror  lived  about  the  tarn,  and  clave 
Like  its  own  mists  to  all  the  mountain  side. 

For  here  two  brothers,  one  a king,  had  met. 

And  fought  together;  but  their  names  were  lost;  40 
And  each  had  slain  his  brother  at  a blow; 

And  down  they  fell  and  made  the  glen  abhorr’d: 

And  there  they  lay  till  all  their  bones  were  bleach’d, 
And  lichen’d  into  color  with  the  crags: 

And  he,  that  once  was  king,  had  on  a crown 
Of  diamonds,  one  in  front  and  four  aside. 

And  Arthur  came,  and  labouring  up  the  pass. 

All  in  a misty  moonshine,  unawares 

Had  trodden  that  crown’d  skeleton,  and  the  skull 

Brake  from  the  nape,  and  from  the  skull  the  crown  50 

Roll’d  into  light,  and  turning  on  its  rims 

Fled  like  a glittering  rivulet  to  the  tarn: 

And  down  the  shingly  scaur  he  plunged,  and  caught. 

And  set  it  on  his  head,  and  in  his  heart 

Heard  murmurs,  ^^Lo,  thou  likewise  shalt  be  king.” 

Thereafter,  when  a King,  he  had  the  gems 
Pluck’d  from  the  crown,  and  show’d  them  to  his 
knights. 

Saying,  ^These  jewels,  whereupon  I chanced 
Divinely,  are  the  kingdom’s,  not  the  king’s — 
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For  public  use:  henceforward  let  there  be, 

Once  every  year,  a joust  for  one  of  these: 

For  so  by  nine  years’  proof  we  needs  must  learn 
Which  is  our  mightiest,  and  ourselves  shall  grow 
In  use  of  arms  and  manhood,  till  we  drive 
The  heathen,  who,  some  say,  shall  rule  the  land 
Hereafter,  which  God  hinder.”  Thus  he  spoke: 
And  eight  years  past,  eight  jousts  had  been,  and  still 
Had  Lancelot  won  the  diamond  of  the  year. 

With  purpose  to  present  them  to  the  Queen, 

When  all  were  won;  but  meaning  all  at  once 
To  snare  her  royal  fancy  with  a boon 
Worth  half  her  realm,  had  never  spoken  word. 

Now  for  the  central  diamond  and  the  last 
And  lar'jgest,  Arthur,  holding  then  his  court 
Hard  on  the  river  nigh  the  place  which  now 
Is  this  world’s  hugest,  let  proclaim  a joust 
At  Camelot,  and  when  the  time  drew  nigh 
Spake  (for  she  had  been  sick)  to  Guinevere, 

^‘Are  you  so  sick,  my  Queen,  you  cannot  move 
To  these  fair  jousts?”  ^^Yea,  lord,”  she  said,  ‘^e 
know  it.” 

^Then  will  ye  miss,”  he  answer’d,  ^^the  great  deeds 
Of  Lancelot,  and  his  prowess  in  the  lists, 

A sight  ye  love  to  look  on.”  And  the  Queen 
Lifted  her  eyes,  and  they  dwelt  languidly 
On  Lancelot,  where  he  stood  beside  the  King. 

He  thinking  that  he  read  her  meaning  there, 

‘^Stay  with  me,  I am  sick;  my  love  is  more 
Than  many  diamonds,”  yielded;  and  a heart 
Love-loyal  to  the  least  wish  of  the  Queen 
(However  much  he  yearn’d  to  make  complete 
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The  tale  of  diamonds  for  his  destined  boon) 

Urged  him  to  speak  against  the  truth,  and  say, 

‘^Sir  King,  mine  ancient  wound  is  hardly  whole, 

And  lets  me  from  the  saddle;’’  and  the  King 
Glanced  first  at  him,  then  her,  and  went  his  way. 

No  sooner  gone  than  suddenly  she  began: 

‘^To  blame,  my  lord  Sir  Lancelot,  much  to  blame! 
Why  go  ye  not  to  these  fair  jousts?  the  knights 
Are  half  of  them  our  enemies,  and  the  crowd 
Will  murmur,  ^Lo,  the  shameless  ones,  who  take  100 
Their  pastime  now  the  trustful  King  is  gone!’  ” 

Then  Lancelot  vext  at  having  lied  in  vain: 

‘^Are  ye  so  wise?  ye  were  not  once  so  wise. 

My  Queen,  that  summer,  when  ye  loved  me  first. 

Then  of  the  crowd  ye  took  no  more  account 
Than  of  the  myriad  cricket  of  the  mead. 

When  its  own  voice  clings  to  each  blade  of  grass, 

And  every  voice  is  nothing.  As  to  knights, 

Them  surely  I can  silence  with  all  ease. 

But  now  my  loyal  worship  is  allow’d  110 

Of  all  men:  many  a bard,  without  offence. 

Has  link’d  our  names  together  in  his  lay, 

Lancelot,  the  flower  of  bravery,  Guinevere, 

The  pearl  of  beauty:  and  our  knights  at  feast 
Have  pledged  us  in  this  union,  while  the  King 
Would  listen  smiling.  How  then?  is  there  more? 

Has  Arthur  spoken  aught?  or  would  yourself. 

Now  weary  of  my  service  and  devoir. 

Henceforth  be  truer  to  your  faultless  lord?’^ 

She  broke  into  a little  scornful  laugh : 120 

^‘Arthur,  my  lord,  Arthur,  the  faultless  King, 
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That  passionate  perfection,  my  good  lord — 

But  who  can  gaze  upon  the  Sun  in  heaven? 

He  never  spake  word  of  reproach  to  me, 

He  never  had  a glimpse  of  mine  untruth, 

He  cares  not  for  me:  only  here  to-day 
There  gleam’d  a vague  suspicion  in  his  eyes: 

Some  meddling  rogue  has  tamper’d  with  him — else 
Rapt  in  this  fancy  of  his  Table  Round, 

And  swearing  men  to  vows  impossible,  130 

To  make  them  like  himself:  but,  friend,  to  me 
He  is  all  fault  who  has  no  fault  at  all: 

For  who  loves  me  must  have  a touch  of  earth; 

The  low  sun  makes  the  colour : I am  yours. 

Not  Arthur’s,  as  ye  know,  save  by  the  bond. 

And  therefore  hear  my  words:  go  to  the  jousts: 

The  tiny-trumpeting  gnat  can  break  our  dream 
When  sweetest ; and  the  vermin  voices  here 
May  buzz  so  loud— we  scorn  them,  but  they  sting.” 

Then  answer’d  Lancelot,  the  chief  of  knights:  140 

^^And  with  what  face,  after  my  pretext  made, 

Shall  I appear,  O Queen,  at  Camelot,  I 
Before  a King  who  honors  his  own  word. 

As  if  it  were  his  God’s?” 

^^Yea,”  said  the  Queen, 

‘^A  moral  child  without  the  craft  to  rule. 

Else  he  had  not  lost  me : but  listen  to  me. 

If  I must  find  you  wit:  we  hear  it  said 

That  men  go  down  before  your  spear  at  a touch, 

But  knowing  you  are  Lancelot;  your  great  name. 

This  conquers:  hide  it  therefore;  go  unknown:  150 

Win!  by  this  kiss  you  will:  and  our  true  King 
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Will  then  allow  your  pretext,  0 my  knight, 

As  all  for  glory;  for  to  speak  him  true, 

Ye  know  right  well,  how  meek  soever  he  seem, 

No  keener  hunter  after  glory  breathes. 

He  loves  it  in  his  knights  more  than  himself : 

They  prove  to  him  his  work:  win  and  return/^ 

Then  got  Sir  Lancelot  suddenly  to  horse, 

Wroth  at  himself.  Not  willing  to  be  known. 

He  left  the  barren-beaten  thoroughfare,  160 

Chose  the  green  path  that  showM  the  rarer  foot. 

And  there  among  the  solitary  downs. 

Full  often  lost  in  fancy,  lost  his  way; 

Till  as  he  traced  a faintly-shadowed  track. 

That  all  in  loops  and  links  among  the  dales 
Ran  to  the  Castle  of  Astolat,  he  saw 
Fired  from  the  west,  far  on  a hill,  the  towers. 

Thither  he  made,  and  wound  the  gateway  horn. 

Then  came  an  old,  dumb,  myriad-wrinkled  man 
Who  let  him  into  lodging  and  disarmed.  170 

And  Lancelot  marvelFd  at  the  wordless  man; 

And  issuing  found  the  Lord  of  Astolat 

With  two  strong  sons.  Sir  Torre  and  Sir  Lavaine, 

Moving  to  meet  him  in  the  castle  court; 

And  close  behind  them  stept  the  lily  maid 
Elaine,  his  daughter:  mother  of  the  house 
There  was  not:  some  light  jest  among  them  rose 
With  laughter  dying  down  as  the  great  knight 
Approach^  them : then  the  Lord  of  Astolat : 

‘^Whence  comest  thou,  my  guest,  and  by  what  name  180 
Livest  between  the  lips?  for  by  thy  litate 
And  presence  I might  guess  thee  chief  of  those, 

After  the  King,  who  eat  in  Arthur’s  halls. 
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Him  have  I seen:  the  rest,  his  Table  Round, 

Known  as  they  are,  to  me  they  are  unknown.” 

Then  answer’d  Lancelot,  the  chief  of  knights: 
“Known  am  I,  and  of  Arthur’s  hall,  and  known. 

What  I by  mere  mischance  have  brought,  my  shield. 

But  since  I go  to  joust  as  one  unknown 

At  Camelot  for  the  diamond,  ask  me  not,  190 

Hereafter  ye  shall  know  me  — and  the  shield  — 

I pray  you  lend  me  one,  if  such  you  have, 

Blank,  or  at  least  with  some  device  not  mine.” 

Then  said  the  Lord  of  Astolat,  “Here  is  Torre’s: 
Hurt  in  his  first  tilt  was  my  son.  Sir  Torre; 

And  so,  God  wot,  his  shield  is  blank  enough. 

His  ye  can  have.”  Then  added  plain  Sir  Torre, 

“Yea,  since  I cannot  use  it,  ye  may  have  it.” 

Here  laughed  the  father  saying,  “Fie,  Sir  Churl, 

Is  that  an  answer  for  a noble  knight?  200 

Allow  him!  but  Lavaine,  my  younger  here. 

He  is  so  full  of  lustihood,  he  will  ride. 

Joust  for  it,  and  win,  and  bring  it  in  an  hour, 

And  set  it  in  this  damsel’s  golden  hair. 

To  make  her  thrice  as  wilful  as  before.” 

“Nay,  father,  nay,  good  father,  shame  me  not 
Before  this  noble  knight,”  said  young  Lavaine, 

“For  nothing.  Surely  I but  play’d  on  Torre: 

He  seem’d  so  sullen,  vext  he  could  not  go : 

A jest,  no  more!  for,  knight,  the  maiden  dreamt  210 
That  some  one  put  this  diamond  in  her  hand. 

And  that  it  was  too  slippery  to  be  held. 

And  slipt  and  fell  into  some  pool  or  stream. 
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The  castle-well,  belike;  and  then  I said 
That  if  I went  and  if  I fought  and  won  it 
(But  all  was  jest  and  joke  among  ourselves) 

Then  must  she  keep  it  safelier.  All  was  jest. 

But,  father,  give  me  leave,  an  if  he  will. 

To  ride  to  Camelot  with  this  noble  knight: 

Win  shall  I not,  but  do  my  best  to  win:  220 

Young  as  I am,  yet  would  I do  my  best.’’ 

^'So  ye  will  grace  me,”  answer’d  Lancelot, 

Smiling  a moment,  ‘Vith  your  fellowship 
O’er  these  waste  downs  whereon  I lost  myself, 

Then  were  I glad  of  you  as  guide  and  friend ; 

And  you  shall  win  this  diamond  — as  I hear. 

It  is  a fair  large  diamond, — if  ye  may. 

And  yield  it  to  this  maiden,  if  ye  will.” 

^^A  fair  large  diamond,”  added  plain  Sir  Torre, 

‘^Such  be  for  queens,  and  not  for  simple  maids.”  230 
Then  she,  who  held  her  eyes  upon  the  ground, 

Elaine,  and  heard  her  name  so  tost  about, 

Flush’d  slightly  at  the  slight  disparagement 
Before  the  stranger  knight,  who,  looking  at  her, 

Full  courtly,  yet  not  falsely,  thus  return’d: 

^Tf  what  is  fair  be  but  for  what  is  fair. 

And  only  Queens  are  to  be  counted  so. 

Rash  were  my  judgment  then,  who  deem  this  maid 
Might  wear  as  fair  a jewel  as  is  on  earth. 

Not  violating  the  bond  of  like  to  like.”  240 

He  spoke  and  ceased : the  lily  maid  Elaine, 

Won  by  the  mellow  voice  before  she  look’d. 

Lifted  her  eyes,  and  read  his  lineaments. 

The  great  and  guilty  love  he  bare  the  Queen, 
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In  battle  with  the  love  he  bare  his  lord, 

Had  marred  his  face,  and  marked  it  ere  his  time. 
Another  sinning  on  such  heights  with  one, 

The  flower  of  all  the  west  and  all  the  world, 

Had  been  the  sleeker  for  it : but  in  him 
His  mood  was  often  like  a fiend,  and  rose 
And  drove  him  into  wastes  and  solitudes 
For  agony,  who  was  yet  a living  soul. 

Marred  as  he  was,  he  seemed  the  goodliest  man 
That  ever  among  ladies  ate  in  hall. 

And  noblest,  when  she  lifted  up  her  eyes. 

However  marred,  of  more  than  twice  her  years, 
Seamed  with  an  ancient  swordcut  on  the  cheek. 
And  bruised  and  bronzed,  she  lifted  up  her  eyes 
And  loved  him,  with  that  love  which  was  her  doom. 

Then  the  great  knight,  the  darling  of  the  court. 
Loved  of  the  loveliest,  into  that  rude  hall 
Stept  with  all  grace,  and  not  with  half  disdain 
Hid  under  grace,  as  in  a smaller  time. 

But  kindly  man  moving  among  his  kind: 

Whom  they  with  meats  and  vintage  of  their  best. 
And  talk  and  minstrel  melody  entertained. 

And  much  they  ask^d  of  court  and  Table  Round, 
And  ever  well  and  readily  answered  he : 

But  Lancelot,  when  they  glanced  at  Guinevere, 
Suddenly  speaking  of  the  wordless  man. 

Heard  from  the  Baron  that,  ten  years  before. 

The  heathen  caught  and  reft  him  of  his  tongue. 
^^He  learnt  and  warned  me  of  their  fierce  design 
Against  my  house,  and  him  they  caught  and  maimM; 
But  I,  my  sons,  and  little  daughter  fled 
From  bonds  or  death,  and  dwelt  among  the  woods 
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By  the  great  river  in  a boatman^s  hut. 

Dull  days  were  those,  till  our  good  Arthur  broke 
The  Pagan  yet  once  more  on  Badon  hill.’^ 

there,  great  lord,  doubtless,’^  Lavaine  said, 
rapt  280 

By  all  the  sweet  and  sudden  passion  of  youth 
Towards  greatness  in  its  elder,  ‘^you  have  fought. 

O tell  us  — for  we  live  apart  — you  know 
Of  Arthur^s  glorious  wars.’’  And  Lancelot  spoke 
And  answered  him  at  full,  as  having  been 
With  Arthur  in  the  fight  which  all  day  Jong 
Rang  by  the  white  mouth  of  the  violent  Glem; 

And  in  the  four  wild  battles  by  the  shore 

Of  Duglas;  that  on  Bassa;  then  the  war 

That  thunder’d  in  and  out  the  gloomy  skirts  290 

Of  Celidon  the  forest ; and  again 

By  castle  Gurnion,  where  the  glorious  King 

Had  on  his  cuirass  worn  our  Lady’s  Head, 

Carved  of  one  emerald,  center’d  in  a sun 
Of  silver  rays,  that  lighten’d  as  he  breathed; 

And  at  Caerleon  had  he  helped  his  lord. 

When  the  strong  neighings  of  the  wild  White  Horse 
Set  every  gilded  parapet  shuddering; 

And  up  in  Agned-Cathregonion  too. 

And  down  the  waste  sand-shores  of  Trath  Treroit,  300 
Where  many  a heathen  fell;  ^‘and  on  the  mount 
Of  Badon  I myself  beheld  the  King 
Charge  at  the  head  of  all  his  Table  Round, 

And  all  his  legions  crying  Christ  and  him. 

And  break  them;  and  I saw  him,  after,  stand 
High  on  a heap  of  slain,  from  spur  to  plume 
Red  as  the  rising  sun  with  heathen  blood. 
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And  seeing  me,  with  a great  voice  he  cried, 

‘They  are  broken,  they  are  broken!’  for  the  King 
However  mild  he  seems  at  home,  nor  cares  310 

For  triumph  in  our  mimic  wars,  the  jousts  — 

For  if  his  own  knight  cast  him  down,  he  laughs 
Saying,  his  knights  are  better  men  than  he  — 

Yet  in  this  heathen  war  the  fire  of  God 
Fills  him;  I never  saw  his  like:  there  lives 
No  greater  leader.” 

While  he  uttered  this, 

Low  to  her  own  heart  said  the  lily  maid, 

“Save  your  great  self,  fair  lord” : and  when  he  fell 
From  talk  of  war  to  traits  of  pleasantry  — 

Being  mirthful  he,  but  in  a stately  kind  — 320 

She  still  took  note  that  when  the  living  smile 
Died  from  his  lips,  across  him  came  a cloud 
Of  melancholy  severe,  from  which  again. 

Whenever  in  her  hovering  to  and  fro 

The  lily  maid  had  striven  to  make  him  cheer, 

There  brake  a sudden-beaming  tenderness 
Of  manners  and  of  nature:  and  she  thought 
That  all  was  nature,  all,  perchance,  for  her. 

And  all  night  long  his  face  before  her  lived. 

As  when  a painter,  poring  on  a face,  330 

Divinely  thro’  all  hindrance  finds  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  his  face. 

The  shape  and  colour  of  a mind  and  life. 

Lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  its  best 
And  fullest;  so  the  face  before  her  lived. 
Dark-splendid,  speaking  in  the  silence,  full 
Of  noble  things,  and  held  her  from  her  sleep. 

Till  rathe  she  rose,  half-cheated  in  the  thought 
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She  needs  must  bid  farewell  to  sweet  Lavaine. 

First  as  in  fear,  step  after  step,  she  stole  340 

Down  the  long  tower-stairs,  hesitating : 

Anon,  she  heard  Sir  Lancelot  cry  in  the  court, 

^^This  shield,  my  friend,  where  is  it?”  and  Lavaine 
Past  inward,  as  she  came  from  out  the  tower. 

There  to  his  proud  horse  Lancelot  turned,  and 
smooth’d 

The  glossy  shoulder,  humming  to  himself. 

Half-envious  of  the  flattering  hand,  she  drew 
Nearer  and  stood.  He  look’d,  and  more  amazed 
Than  if  seven  men  had  set  upon  him,  saw 
The  maiden  standing  in  the  dewy  light.  350 

He  had  not  dream’d  she  was  so  beautiful. 

Then  came  on  him  a sort  of  sacred  fear. 

For  silent,  tho’  he  greeted  her,  she  stood 
Rapt  on  his  face  as  if  it  were  a God’s. 

Suddenly  flash’d  on  her  a wild  desire. 

That  he  should  wear  her  favor  at  the  tilt. 

She  braved  a riotous  heart  in  asking  for  it. 

‘Tair  lord,  whose  name  I know  not — noble  it  is, 

I well  believe,  the  noblest — will  you  wear 
My  favour  at  this  tourney?”  ^^Nay,”  said  he,  360 
‘^Fair  lady,  since  I never  yet  have  worn 
Favour  of  any  lady  in  the  lists. 

Such  is  my  wont,  as  those  who  know  me  know.” 

“Yea,  so,”  she  answer’d;  “then  in  wearing  mine 
Needs  must  be  lesser  likelihood,  noble  lord. 

That  those  who  know  should  know  you.”  And  he 
turn’d 

Her  counsel  up  and  down  within  his  mind. 

And  found  it  true,  and  answer’d:  “True,  my  child. 
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Well,  I will  wear  it:  fetch  it  out  to  me: 

What  is  it?''  and  she  told  him  red  sleeve  370 

Broider'd  with  pearls,"  and  brought  it:  then  he 
bound 

Her  token  on  his  helmet,  with  a smile. 

Saying,  ‘‘I  never  yet  have  done  so  much 
For  any  maiden  living,"  and  the  blood 
Sprang  to  her  face  and  fill'd  her  with  delight; 

But  left  her  all  the  paler,  when  Lavaine 
Returning  brought  the  yet-unblazon'd  shield, 

His  brother's;  which  he  gave  to  Lancelot, 

Who  parted  with  his  own  to  fair  Elaine; 

^^Do  me  this  grace,  my  child,  to  have  my  shield  380 
In  keeping  till  I come."  grace  to  me," 

She  ansVer'd,  ^‘twice  to-day.  I am  your  Squire!" 

Whereat  Lavaine  said,  laughing,  ^'Lily  maid. 

For  fear  our  people  call  you  lily  maid 
In  earnest,  let  me  bring  your  colour  back; 

Once,  twice,  and  thrice:  now  get  you  hence  to  bed." 

So  kiss'd  her,  and  Sir  Lancelot  his  own  hand. 

And  thus  they  moved  away : she  stay'd  a minute. 
Then  made  a sudden  step  to  the  gate,  and  there — 

Her  bright  hair  blown  about  the  serious  face  390 

Yet  rosy-kindled  with  her  brother's  kiss — 

Paused  in  the  gateway,  standing  by  the  shield 
In  silence,  while  she  watch'd  their  arms  far-off 
Sparkle,  until  they  dipt  below  the  downs. 

Then  to  her  tower  she  climb'd,  and  took  the  shield, 
There  kept  it,  and  so  lived  in  fantasy. 

Meanwhile  the  new  companions  past  away 
Far  o'er  the  long  backs  of  the  bushless  downs. 
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To  where  Sir  Lancelot  knew  there  lived  a knight 
Not  far  from  Camelot,  now  for  forty  years  400 

A hermit,  who  had  prayed,  laboured  and  pray’d, 

And  ever  labouring  had  scoop’d  himself 
In  the  white  rock  a chapel  and  a hall 
On  massive  columns,  like  a shorecliff  cave, 

And  cells  and  chambers:  all  were  fair  and  dry; 

The  green  light  from  the  meadows  underneath 
Struck  up  and  lived  along  the  milky  roofs; 

And  in  the  meadows  tremulous  aspen-trees 
And  poplars  made  a noise  of  falling  showers. 

And  thither  wending  there  that  night  they  bode.  410 

But  when  the  next  day  broke  from  underground. 
And  shot  red  fire  and  shadows  thro’  the  cave. 

They  rose,  heard  mass,  broke  fast,  and  rode  away: 
Then  Lancelot  saying,  ^^Hear,  but  hold  my  name 
Hidden,  you  ride  with  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,” 

Abash’d  Lavaine,  whose  instant  reverence, 

Dearer  to  true  young  hearts  than  their  own  praise 
But  left  him  leave  to  stammer,  ^Ts  it  indeed?” 

And  after  muttering,  ‘^The  great  Lancelot,” 

At  last  he  got  his  breath  and  answer’d,  ^Dne,  420 
One  have  I seen — that  other,  our  liege  lord. 

The  dread  Pendragon,  Britain’s  king  of  kings. 

Of  whom  the  people  talk  mysteriously, 

He  will  be  there — then  were  I stricken  blind 
That  minute,  I might  say  that  I had  seen.” 

So  spake  Lavaine,  and  when  they  reach’d  the  lists 
By  Camelot  in  the  meadow,  let  his  eyes 
Run  thro’  the  peopled  gallery  which  half  round 
Lay  like  a rainbow  fall’n  upon  the  grass. 
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Until  they  found  the  clear-faced  King,  who  sat  430 
Robed  in  red  samite,  easily  to  be  known. 

Since  to  his  crown  the  golden  dragon  clung. 

And  down  his  robe  the  dragon  writhed  in  gold, 

And  from  the  carven-work  behind  him  crept 
Two  dragons  gilded,  sloping  down  to  make 
Arms  for  his  chair,  while  all  the  rest  of  them 
Thro^  knots  and  loops  and  folds  innumerable 
Fled  ever  thro^  the  woodwork,  till  they  found 
The  new  design  wherein  they  lost  themselves, 

Yet  with  all  ease,  so  tender  was  the  work:  440 

And,  in  the  costly  canopy  o’er  him  set, 

Blazed  the  last  diamond  of  the  nameless  king. 

Then  Lancelot  answer’d  young  Lavaine  and  said, 
‘‘Me  you  call  great:  mine  is  the  firmer  seat. 

The  truer  lance:  but  there  is  many  a youth 
Now  crescent,  who  will  come  to  all  I am 
And  overcome  it;  and  in  me  there  dwells 
No  greatness,  save  it  be  some  far-off  touch 
Of  greatness  to  know  well  I am  not  great : 

There  is  the  man.”  And  Lavaine  gaped  upon  him  460 
As  on  a thing  miraculo,uS)  and  anon 
I The  trumpets  blew;  and  then  did  either  side, 

I They  that  assail’d,  and  they  that  held  the  lists, 
j Set  lance  in  rest,  strike  spur,  suddenly  move, 

I Meet  in  the  midst,  and  there  so  furiously 
Shock,  that  a man  far-off  might  well  perceive. 

If  any  man  that  day  were  left  afield, 

! The  hard  earth  shake,  and  a low  thunder  of  arms, 
i And  Lancelot  bode  a little,  till  he  saw 

Which  were  the  weaker;  then  he  hurl’d  into  it  460 
Against  the  stronger:  little  need  to  speak 
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Of  Lancelot  in  his  glory!  King,  duke,  earl. 

Count,  baron' — whom  he  smote,  he  overthrew. 

But  in  the  field  were  Lancelot's  kith  and  kin, 

Ranged  with  the  Table  Round  that  held  the  lists. 
Strong  men,  and  wrathful  that  a stranger  knight 
Should  do  and  almost  overdo  the  deeds 
Of  Lancelot;  and  one  said  to  the  other,  ‘^Lo! 

What  is  he?  I do  not  mean  the  force  alone — 

The  grace  and  versatility  of  the  man — 470 

Is  it  not  Lancelot?’’  ^^When  has  Lancelot  worn 
Favour  of  any  lady  in  the  lists? 

Not  such  his  wont,  as  we  that  know  him,  know.” 
‘^How  then?  who  then?”  a fury  seized  them  all, 

A fiery  family  passion  for  the  name 
Of  Lancelot,  and  a glory  one  with  theirs. 

They  couch’d  their  spears  and  prick’d  their  steeds, 
and  thus. 

Their  plumes  driv’n  backward  by  the  wind  they 
made 

In  moving,  all  together  down  upon  him 
Bare,  as  a wild  wave  in  the  wide  North-sea,  480 

Green-glimmering  toward  the  summit,  bears,  with  all 
Its  stormy  crests  that  smoke  against  the  skies, 

Down  on  a bark,  and  overbears  the  bark. 

And  him  that  helms  it,  so  they  overbore 
Sir  Lancelot  and  his  charger,  and  a spear 
Down-glancing  lamed  the  charger,  and  a spear 
Prick’d  sharply  his  own  cuirass,  and  the  head 
Pierced  thro’  his  side,  and  there  snapt,  and  remain’d. 

Then  Sir  Lavaine  did  well  and  worshipfully; 

He  bore  a knight  of  old  repute  to  the  earth. 
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And  brought  his  horse  to  Lancelot  where  he  lay. 

He  up  the  side,  sweating  with  agony,  got. 

But  thought  to  do  while  he  might  yet  endure, 

And  being  lustily  holpen  by  the  rest. 

His  party, — -tho^  it  seemed  half-miracle 

To  those  he  fought  with, — drave  his  kith  and  kin, 

And  all  the  Table  Round  that  held  the  lists. 

Back  to  the  barrier ; then  the  heralds  blew 
Proclaiming  his  the  prize,  who  wore  the  sleeve 
Of  scarlet,  and  the  pearls;  and  all  the  knights,  500 
His  party,  cried  ‘^Advance  and  take  thy  prize 
The  diamond;’^  but  he  answer’d,  ^^Diamond  me 
No  diamonds!  for  God’s  love,  a little  air! 

Prize  me  no  prizes,  for  my  prize  is  death! 

Hence  will  I,  and  I charge  you,  follow  me  not.’’ 

He  spoke,  and  vanish’d  suddenly  from  the  field 
With  young  Lavaine  into  the  poplar  grove. 

There  from  his  charger  down  he  slid,  and  sat. 

Gasping  to  Sir  Lavaine,  ^^Draw  the  lance-head:” 

^^Ah  my  sweet  lord  Sir  Lancelot,”  said  Lavaine,  510 
‘T  dread  me,  if  I draw  it,  you  will  die.” 

But  he,  ‘T  die  already  with  it:  draw — 

Draw,” — and  Lavaine  drew,  and  that  other  gave 
A marvellous  great  shriek  and  ghastly  groan. 

And  half  his  blood  burst  forth,  and  down  he  sank 
For  the  pure  pain,  and  wholly  swoon’d  away. 

Then  came  the  hermit  out  and  bare  him  in. 

There  stanch’d  his  wound;  and  there,  in  daily  doubt 
Whether  to  live  or  die,  for  many  a week 
Hid  from  the  wide  world’s  rumour  by  the  grove  520 
Of  poplars  with  their  noise  of  falling  showers. 

And  ever-tremulous  aspen-trees,  he  lay. 
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But  on  that  day  when  Lancelot  fled  the  lists, 

His  party,  knights  of  utmost  North  and  West, 

Lords  of  waste  marches,  kings  of  desolate  isles. 

Came  round  their  great  Pendragon,  saying  to  him, 

^^Lo,  Sire,  our  knight,  thro’  whom  we  won  the  day. 
Hath  gone  sore  wounded^  and  hath  left  his  prize 
Untaken,  crying  that  his  prize  is  death.” 

^^Heaven  hinder,”  said  the  King,  '‘that  such  an  one,  530 
So  great  a knight  as  we  have  seen  to-day — 

He  seem’d  to  me  another  Lancelot — 

Yea,  twenty  times  I thought  him  Lancelot — 

He  must  not  pass  uncared  for.  Gawain,  rise. 

My  nephew,  and  ride  forth  and  find  the  knight. 
Wounded  and  wearied,  needs  must  he  be  near. 

I charge  you  that  you  get  at  once  to  horse. 

And,  knights  and  kings,  there  breathes  not  one  of 
you 

Will  deem  this  prize  of  ours  is  rashly  given : 

His  prowess  was  too  wondrous.  We  will  do  him  540 
No  customary  honor:  since  the  knight 
Came  not  to  us,  of  us  to  claim  the  prize. 

Ourselves  will  send  it  after.  Wherefore  take 
This  diamond,  and  deliver  it,  and  return. 

And  bring  us  what  he  is,  and  how  he  fares. 

And  cease  not  from  your  quest,  until  ye  find.” 

So  saying,  from  the  carven  flower  above. 

To  which  it  made  a restless  heart,  he  took. 

And  gave,  the  diamond;  then  from  where  he  sat 
At  Arthur’s  right,  with  smiling  face  arose,  650 

With  smiling  face  and  frowning  heart,  a Prince 
In  the  mid  might  and  flourish  of  his  May, 

Gawain,  surnamed  The  Courteous,  fair  and  strong. 
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And  after  Lancelot,  Tristram,  and  Geraint 
And  Lamorack,  a good  knight,  but  therewithal 
Sir  Modred^s  brother,  of  a crafty  house. 

Nor  often  loyal  to  his  word,  and  now 

Wroth  that  the  King^s  command  to  sally  forth 

In  quest  of  whom  he  knew  not,  made  him  leave 

The  banquet,  and  concourse  of  knights  and  kings.  560 

So  all  in  wrath  he  got  to  horse  and  went; 

While  Arthur  to  the  banquet,  dark  in  mood, 

Past,  thinking,  ^Ts  it  Lancelot  who  hath  come 
Despite  the  wound  he  spake  of,  all  for  gain 
Of  glory,  and  hath  added  wound  to  wound. 

And  ridden  away  to  die?’’  So  feared  the  King, 

And,  after  two  days’  tarriance  there,  return’d. 

Then  when  he  saw  the  Queen,  embracing  ask’d, 

*‘Love,  are  you  yet  so  sick?”  ‘^Nay,  lord,”  she  said. 
‘^And  where  is  Lancelot?”  Then  the  Queen  amazed, 570 
‘^Was  he  not  with  you?  won  he  not  your  prize?” 
‘^Nay,  but  one  like  him.”  ^^Why  that  like  was  he.” 
And  when  the  King  demanded  how  she  knew. 

Said,  ‘^Lord,  no  sooner  had  ye  parted  from  us. 

Than  Lancelot  told  me  of  a common  talk 
That  men  went  down  before  his  spear  at  a touch, 

I But  knowing  he  was  Lancelot;  his  great  name 
Conquer’d;  and  therefore  would  he  hide  his  name 
From  all  men,  ev’n  the  King,  and  to  this  end 
Had  made  the  pretext  of  a hindering  wound,  580 

That  he  might  joust  unknown  of  all,  and  learn 
S If  his  old  prowess  were  in  aught  decay’d: 

I And  added,  ‘Our  true  Arthur,  when  he  learns, 

I Will  well  allow  my  pretext,  as  for  gain 
I Of  purer  glory.’  ” 
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Then  replied  the  King: 

‘Tar  lovelier  in  our  Lancelot  had  it  been, 

In  lieu  of  idly  dallying  with  the  truth, 

To  have  trusted  me  as  he  hath  trusted  thee. 

Surely  his  King  and  most  familiar  friend 

Might  well  have  kept  his  secret.  True,  indeed,  590 

Albeit  I know  my  knights  fantastical. 

So  fine  a fear  in  our  large  Lancelot 

Must  needs  have  moved  my  laughter : now  remains 

But  little  cause  for  laughter:  his  own  kin-^ 

111  news,  my  Queen,  for  all  who  love  him,  this! — 

His  kith  and  kin,  not  knowing,  set  upon  him ; 

So  that  be  went  sore  wounded  from  the  field : 

Yet  good  news  too:  for  goodly  hopes  are  mine 
That  Lancelot  is  no  more  a lonely  heart. 

He  wore,  against  his  wont,  upon  his  helm  600 

A sleeve  of  scarlet,  broiderM  with  great  pearls. 

Some  gentle  maiden’s  gift.” 

^‘Yea,  lord,”  she  said, 

^Thy  hopes  are  mine,”  and  saying  that,  she  choked, 
And  sharply  turn’d  about  to  hide  her  face. 

Past  to  her  chamber,  and  there  fiung  herself 
Down  on  the  great  King’s  couch,  and  writhed  upon 
it’ 

And  clench’d  her  fingers  till  they  bit  the  palm. 

And  shriek’d  out  ‘‘Traitor!”  to  the  unhearing  wall. 
Then  flash’d  into  wild  tears,  and  rose  again. 

And  moved  about  her  palace,  proud  and  pale.  610 

Gawain  the  while  thro’  all  the  region  round 
Rode  with  his  diamond,  wearied  of  the  quest. 

Touch’d  at  all  points,  except  the  poplar  grove. 
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And  came  at  last,  tho^  late,  to  Astolat: 

Whom  glittering  in  enamelhd  arms  the  maid 
Glanced  at,  and  cried,  ^^What  news  from  Camelot, 
lord? 

What  of  the  knight  with  the  red  sleeve?’’  ‘‘He 
won.” 

“I  knew  it,”  she  said.  “But  parted  from  the  jousts 
Hurt  in  the  side,”  whereat  she  caught  her  breath; 
Thro’  her  own  side  she  felt  the  sharp  lance  go;  620 
Thereon  she  smote  her  hand;  wellnigh  she  swoon’d; 
And,  while  he  gazed  wonderingly  at  her,  came 
The  Lord  of  Astolat  out,  to  whom  the  Prince 
Reported  who  he  was,  and  on  what  quest 
Sent,  that  he  bore  the  prize  and  could  not  find 
The  victor,  but  had  ridd’n  wildly  round 
To  seek  him,  and  was  wearied  of  the  search. 

To  whom  the  Lord  of  Astolat,  “Bide  with  us. 

And  ride  no  more  at  random,  noble  Prince! 

Here  was  the  knight,  and  here  he  left  a shield;  630 
This  will  he  send  or  come  for:  furthermore 
Our  son  is  with  him;  we  shall  hear  anon. 

Needs  must  we  hear.”  To  this  the  courteous  Prince 
Accorded  with  his  wonted  courtesy. 

Courtesy  with  a touch  of  traitor  in  it. 

And  stay’d;  and  cast  his  eyes  on  fair  Elaine: 

Where  could  be  found  face  daintier?  then  her  shape, 
From  forehead  down  to  foot,  perfect — again 
From  foot  to  forehead  exquisitely  turn’d: 

“Well — if  I bide,  lo!  this  wild  flower  for  me!”  640 
And  oft  they  met  among  the  garden  yews. 

And  there  he  set  himself  to  play  upon  her 
With  sallying  wit,  free  flashes  from  a height 
Above  her,  graces  of  the  court,  and  songs. 
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Sighs,  and  slow  smiles,  and  golden  eloquence 

And  amorous  adulation,  till  the  maid 

Rebeird  against  it,  saying  to  him,  ^Trince,  > 

O loyal  nephew  of  our  noble  King, 

Why  ask  you  not  to  see  the  shield  he  left,  ; 

Whence  you  might  learn  his  name?  Why  slight  ^ 
your  King,  650  i 

And  lose  the  quest  he  sent  you  on,  and  prove  ^ 

No  surer  than  our  falcon  yesterday. 

Who  lost  the  hern  we  slipt  her  at,  and  went 

To  all  the  winds?”  ^^Nay,  by  mine  head,”  said  he,  ^ 

‘T  lose  it,  as  we  lose  the  lark  in  heaven,  ■ 

0 damsel,  in  the  light  of  your  blue  eyes: 

But  an  ye  will  it  let  me  see  the  shield.”  ! 

And  when  the  shield  was  brought,  and  Gawain  saw  ; 

Sir  Lancelot's  azure  lions,  crown’d  with  gold,  ‘ 

Ramp  in  the  field,  he  smote  his  thigh,  and  mock’d;  660  ' 
‘^Right  was  the  King!  our  Lancelot!  that  true 
man!” 

“And  right  was  I,”  she  answer’d  merrily,  “I,  ^ 

Who  dream’d  my  knight  the  greatest  knight  of  all.”  ; 
“And  if  I dream’d,”  said  Gawain,  “that  you  love 
This  greatest  knight,  your  pardon!  lo,  ye  know  it! 

Speak  therefore:  shall  I waste  myself  in  vain?”  ^ 

Full  simple  was  her  answer,  “What  know  I?  ; 

My  brethren  have  been  all  my  fellowship; 

And  I,  when  often  they  have  talk’d  of  love,  ' 

Wish’d  it  had  been  my  mother,  for  they  talk’d,  670 
Meseem’d,  of  what  they  knew  not;  so  myself — i 

1 know  not  if  I know  what  true  love  is,  - 

But  if  I know,  then,  if  I love  not  him, 

I know  there  is  none  other  I can  love.” 

“Yea,  by  God’s  death,”  said  he,  “ye  love  him  well, 

. 
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But  would  not,  knew  ye  what  all  others  know, 

And  whom  he  loves.”  “So  be  it,”  cried  Elaine, 

And  lifted  her  fair  face  and  moved  away: 

But  he  pursued  her,  calling,  “Stay  a little! 

I One  golden  minute’s  grace ! he  wore  your  sleeve : 
Would  he  break  faith  with  one  I may  not  name? 

Must  our  true  man  change  like  a leaf  at  last? 

I Nay — like  enow:  why  then,  far  be  it  from  me 
To  cross  our  mighty  Lancelot  in  his  loves! 

And,  damsel,  for  I deem  you  know  full  well 
j Where  your  great  knight  is  hidden,  let  me  leave 
I My  quest  with  you;  the  diamond  also:  here! 
i For  if  you  love,  it  will  be  sweet  to  give  it; 

And  if  he  love,  it  will  be  sweet  to  have  it 
From  your  own  hand;  and  whether  he  love  or  not,  690 
I A diamond  is  a diamond.  Fare  you  well 
I A thousand  times! — a thousand  times  farewell! 

I Yet,  if  he  love,  and  his  love  hold,  we  two 
! May  meet  at  court  hereafter:  there,  I think, 

: So  ye  will  learn  the  courtesies  of  the  court. 

We  two  shall  know  each  other.” 

Then  he  gave, 

, And  slightly  kiss’d  the  hand  to  which  he  gave, 
j The  diamond,  and  all  wearied  of  the  quest 
Leapt  on  his  horse,  and  carolling  as  he  went 
A true-love  ballad,  lightly  rode  away.  700 

Thence  to  the  court  he  past;  there  told  the  King 
I What  the  King  knew,  “Sir  Lancelot  is  the  knight.” 
And  added,  “Sire,  my  liege,  so  much  I learnt; 

But  fail’d  to  find  him  tho’  I rode  all  round 
The  region:  but  I lighted  on  the  maid 
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Whose  sleeve  he  wore;  she  loves  him;  and  to  her, 

Deeming  our  courtesy  is  the  truest  law,  i 

I gave  the  diamond:  she  will  render  it; 

For  by  mine  head  she  knows  his  hiding-place/^ 

The  seldom-frowning  King  frown’d,  and  replied,  710  \ 

‘Too  courteous  truly!  ye  shall  go  no  more 
On  quest  of  mine,  seeing  that  ye  forget 
Obedience  is  the  courtesy  due  to  kings.” 

He  spake  and  parted.  Wroth,  but  all  in  awe. 

For  twenty  strokes  of  the  blood,  without  a word. 

Linger’d  that  other,  staring  after  him; 

Then  shook  his  hair,  strode  off,  and  buzz’d  abroad 
About  the  maid  of  Astolat,  and  her  love. 

All  ears  were  prick’d  at  once,  all  tongues  were 
loosed : 

“The  maid  of  Astolat  loves  Sir  Lancelot,  720  , 

Sir  Lancelot  loves  the  maid  of  Astolat.” 

Some  read  the  King’s  face,  some  the  Queen’s,  and  all 
Had  marvel  what  the  maid  might  be,  but  most 
Predoom’d  her  as  unworthy.  One  old  dame 
Came  suddenly  on  the  Queen  with  the  sharp  news. 

She,  that  had  heard  the  noise  of  it  before. 

But  sorrowing  Lancelot  should  have  stoop’d  so  low, 

Marr’d  her  friend’s  point  with  pale  tranquillity. 

So  ran  the  tale  like  fire  about  the  court. 

Fire  in  dry  stubble  a nine-days’  wonder  flared:  730 

Till  ev’n  the  knights  at  banquet  twice  or  thrice 
Forgot  to  drink  to  Lancelot  and  the  Queen,  ■ 

And  pledging  Lancelot  and  the  lily  maid  ■; 

Smiled  at  each  other,  while  the  Queen,  who  sat 
With  lips  severely  placid  felt  the  knot 
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Climb  in  her  throat,  and  with  her  feet  unseen 
Crushed  the  wild  passion  out  against  the  floor 
Beneath  the  banquet,  where  the  meats  became 
As  wormwood,  and  she  hated  all  who  pledged. 


But  far  away  the  maid  in  Astolat,  740 

Her  guiltless  rival,  she  that  ever  kept 
The  one-day-seen  Sir  Lancelot  in  her  heart, 

Crept  to  her  father,  while  he  mused  alone. 

Sat  on  his  knee,  stroked  his  gray  face  and  said, 
‘Tather,  you  call  me  wilful,  and  the  fault 
Is  yours  who  let  me  have  my  will,  and  now. 

Sweet  father,  will  you  let  me  lose  my  wits?’’ 

“Nay,”  said  he,  “surely.”  “Wherefore,  let  me 
hence,” 

She  answer’d,  “and  find  out  our  dear  Lavaine.” 

“Ye  will  not  lose  your  wits  for  dear  Lavaine:  750 

Bide,”  answer’d  he:  “we  needs  must  hear  anon 
Of  him,  and  of  that  other.”  “Aye,”  she  said, 

“And  of  that  other,  for  I needs  must  hence 
And  find  that  other,  wheresoe’er  he  be. 

And  with  mine  own  hand  give  his  diamond  to  him, 
Lest  I be  found  as  faithless  in  the  quest 
As  yon  proud  Prince  who  left  the  quest  to  me. 

Sweet  father,  I behold  him  in  my  dreams 
Gaunt  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  himself. 

Death-pale,  for  lack  of  gentle  maiden’s  aid.  760 

The  gentler-born  the  maiden,  the  more  bound. 

My  father,  to  be  sweet  and  serviceable 
To  noble  knights  in  sickness,  as  ye  know. 

When  these  have  worn  their  tokens:  let  me  hence, 

I pray  you.”  Then  her  father  nodding  said, 

“Aye,  aye,  the  diamond:  wit  ye  well,  my  child. 
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Right  fain  were  I to  learn  this  knight  were  whole, 
Being  our  greatest:  yea,  and  you  must  give  it— 

And  sure  I think  this  fruit  is  hung  too  high 

For  any  mouth  to  gape  for  save  a Queen’s — 770 

Nay,  I mean  nothing:  so  then,  get  you  gone. 

Being  so  very  wilful  you  must  go.” 

Lightly,  her  suit  allow’d,  she  slipt  away. 

And  while  she  made  her  ready  for  her  ride. 

Her  father’s  latest  word  humm’d  in  her  ear, 

“Being  so  very  wilful  you  must  go,” 

And  changed  itself  and  echo’d  in  her  heart, 

“Being  so  very  wilful  you  must  die.” 

But  she  was  happy  enough  and  shook  it  off. 

As  we  shake  off  the  bee  that  buzzes  at  us;  780 

And  in  her  heart  she  answer’d  it  and  said, 

“What  matter,  so  I help  him  back  to  life?” 

Then  far  away  with  good  Sir  Torre  for  guide 
Rode  o’er  the  long  backs  of  the  bushless  downs 
To  Camelot,  and  before  the  city-gates 
Came  on  her  brother  with  a happy  face 
Making  a roan  horse  caper  and  curvet 
For  pleasure  all  about  a field  of  flowers : 
Whomwhenshe  saw,  “Lavaine,”  she  cried,  “Lavaine, 
How  fares  my  lord  Sir  Lancelot?”  He  amazed,  790 
“Torre  and  Elaine!  why  here?  Sir  Lancelot? 

How  know  ye  my  lord’s  name  is  Lancelot?” 

But  when  the  maid  had  told  him  all  her  tale. 

Then  turn’d  Sir  Torre,  and  being  in  his  moods 
Left  them,  and  under  the  strange-statued  gate. 

Where  Arthur’s  wars  were  render’d  mystically. 

Past  up  the  still  rich  city  to  his  kin. 

His  own  far  blood,  which  dwelt  at  Camelot; 
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And  her,  Lavaine  across  the  poplar  grove 

Led  to  the  caves:  there  first  she  saw  the  casque  800 

Of  Lancelot  on  the  wall:  her  scarlet  sleeve, 

Tho'  carved  and  cut,  and  half  the  pearls  away. 
Stream’d  from  it  still;  and  in  her  heart  she  laugh’d. 
Because  he  had  not  loosed  it  from  his  helm, 

But  meant  once  more  perchance  to  tourney  in  it. 

And  when  they  gain’d  the  cell  wherein  he  slept. 

His  battle-writhen  arms  and  mighty  hands 
Lay  naked  on  the  wolfskin,  and  a dream 
Of  dragging  down  his  enemy  made  them  move. 

Then  she  that  saw  him  lying  unsleek,  unshorn,  810 
Gaunt  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  himself. 

Utter’d  a little  tender  dolorous  cry. 

The  sound  not  wonted  in  a place  so  still 
Woke  the  sick  knight,  and  while  he  roll’d  his  eyes 
Yet  blank  from  sleep,  she  started  to  him,  saying, 
*‘Your  prize  the  diamond  sent  you  by  the  King:” 

His  eyes  glisten’d:  she  fancied  ^Ts  it  for  me?” 

And  when  the  maid  had  told  him  all  the  tale 
Of  King  and  Prince,  the  diamond  sent,  the  quest 
Assign’d  to  her  not  worthy  of  it,  she  knelt  820 

Full  lowly  by  the  corners  of  his  bed. 

And  laid  the  diamond  in  his  open  hand. 

Her  face  was  near,  and  as  we  kiss  the  child 
That  does  the  task  assign’d,  he  kiss’d  her  face. 

At  once  she  slipt  like  water  to  the  floor. 

*‘Alas,”  he  said,  ‘^your  ride  hath  wearied  you. 

Rest  must  you  have.”  ‘^No  rest  for  me,”  she  said; 
^‘Nay,  for  near  you,  fair  lord,  I am  at  rest.” 

What  might  she  mean  by  that?  his  large  black  eyes. 

Yet  larger  thro’  his  leanness,  dwelt  upon  her,  830 

Till  all  her  heart’s  sad  secret  blazed  itself 
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In  the  heart’s  colours  on  her  simple  face; 

And  Lancelot  look’d  and  was  perplext  in  mind, 
And  being  weak  in  body  said  no  more; 

But  did  not  love  the  colour;  woman’s  love, 

Save  one,  he  not  regarded,  and  so  turn’d 
Sighing,  and  feign’d  a sleep  until  he  slept. 

Then  rose  Elaine  and  glided  thro’  the  fields, 
And  past  beneath  the  weirdly-sculptured  gates 
Far  up  the  dim  rich  city  to  her  kin; 

There  bode  the  night:  but  woke  with  dawn,  and 
past 

Down  thro’  the  dim  rich  city  to  the  fields. 

Thence  to  the  cave:  so  day  by  day  she  past 
In  either  twilight  ghost-like  to  and  fro 
Gliding,  and  every  day  she  tendeckfhim. 

And  likewise  many  a night : and  Lancelot 
Would,  tho’  he  call’d  his  wound  a little  hurt 
Whereof  he  should  be  quickly  whole,  at  times 
Brain-feverous  in  his  heat  and  agony,  seem 
Uncourteous,  even  he : but  the  meek  maid 
Sweetly  forbore  him  ever,  being  to  him 
Meeker  than  any  child  to  a rough  nurse. 

Milder  than  any  mother  to  a sick  child. 

And  never  woman  yet,  since  man’s  first  fall. 

Did  kindlier  unto  man,  but  her  deep  love 
Upbore  her;  till  the  hermit,  skill’d  in  all 
The  simples  and  the  science  of  that  time. 

Told  him  that  her  fine  care  had  saved  his  life. 
And  the  sick  man  forgot  her  simple  blush. 

Would  call  her  friend  and  sister,  sweet  Elaine, 
Would  listen  for  her  coming  and  regret 
Her  parting  step,  and  held  her  tenderly. 
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And  loved  her  with  all  love  except  the  love 
Of  man  and  woman  when  they  love  their  best, 

Closest  and  sweetest,  and  had  died  the  death 
In  any  knightly  fashion  for  her  sake. 

And  peradventure  had  he  seen  her  first 

She  might  have  made  this  and  that  other  world 

Another  world  for  the  sick  man;  but  now 

The  shackles  of  an  old  love  straitened  him,  870 

His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood, 

And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true. 

Yet  the  great  knight  in  his  mid-sickness  made 
Full  many  a holy  vow  and  pure  resolve. 

These,  as  but  born  of  sickness,  could  not  live; 

For  when  the  blood  ran  lustier  in  him  again. 

Full  often  the  sweet  image  of  one  face. 

Making  a treacherous  quiet  in  his  heart. 

Dispersed  his  resolution  like  a cloud. 

Then  if  the  maiden,  while  that  ghostly  grace  880 

Beamed  on  his  fancy,  spoke,  he  answer’d  not. 

Or  short  and  coldly,  and  she  knew  right  well 
What  the  rough  sickness  meant,  but  what  this  meant 
She  knew  not,  and  the  sorrow  dimm’d  her  sight. 

And  drave  her  ere  her  time  across  the  fields 

Far  into  the  rich  city,  where  alone 

She  murmur’d,  ‘^Vain,  in  vain:  it  cannot  be. 

He  will  not  love  me:  how  then?  mu^)t  I die?” 

Then  as  a little  helpless  innocent  bird. 

That  has  but  one  plain  passage  of  few  notes,  890 

Will  sing  the  simple  passage  o’er  and  o’er 

For  all  an  April  morning,  till  the  ear 

Wearies  to  hear  it,  so  the  simple  maid 

Went  half  the  night  repeating,  ‘‘Must  I die?” 
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And  now  to  right  she  turn’d,  and  now  to  left, 

And  found  no  ease  in  turning  or  in  rest; 

And  “Him  or  death,”  she  mutter’d,  “death  or  him,” 
Again  and  like  a burthen,  “Him  or  death.” 

But  when  Sir  Lancelot’s  deadly  hurt  was  whole. 

To  Astolat  returning  rode  the  three.  900 

There  morn  by  morn,  arraying  her  sweet  self 
In  that  wherein  she  deem’d  she  look’d  her  best. 

She  came  before  Sir  Lancelot,  for  she  thought 
“If  I be  loved,  these  are  my  festal  robes. 

If  not,  the  victim’s  flowers  before  he  fall.” 

And  Lancelot  ever  prest  upon  the  maid 
Thg.t  she  should  ask  some  goodly  gift  of  him 
For  her  own  self  or  hers;  “and  do  not  shun 
To  speak  the  wish  most  near  to  your  true  heart; 

Such  service  have  ye  done  me,  that  I make  910 

My  will  of  yours,  and  Prince  and  Lord  am  I 
In  mine  own  land,  and  what  I will  I can.” 

Then  like  a ghost  she  lifted  up  her  face. 

But  like  a ghost  without  the  power  to  speak. 

And  Lancelot  saw  that  she  withheld  her  wish, 

And  bode  among  them  yet  a little  space 

Till  he  should  learn  it;  and  one  morn  it  chanced 

He  found  her  in  among  the  garden  yews. 

And  said,  “Delay  no  longer,  speak  your  wish, 

Seeing  I go  to-day:”  then  out  she  brake:  920 

“Going?  and  we  shall  never  see  you  more. 

And  I must  die  for  want  of  one  bold  word.” 

“Speak:  that  I live  to  hear,”  he  said,  “is  yours.” 

Then  suddenly  and  passionately  she  spoke: 

“I  have  gone  mad.  I love  you:  let  me  die.” 

“Ah,  sister,”  answer’d  Lancelot,  “what  is  this?” 
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And  innocently  extending  her  white  arms, 

“Your  love,”  she  said,  “your  love — to  be  your  wife.” 
And  Lancelot  answer’d,  “Had  I chosen  to  wed, 

I had  been  wedded  earlier,  sweet  Elaine:  930 

But  now  there  never  will  be  wife  of  mine.” 

“No,  no,”  she  cried,  “I  care  not  to  be  wife. 

But  to  be  with  you  still,  to  see  your  face. 

To  serve  you,  and  to  follow  you  thro’  the  world.” 

And  Lancelot  answer’d,  “Nay,  the  world,  the  world, 

All  ear  and  eye,  with  such  a stupid  heart 
To  interpret  ear  and  eye,  and  such  a tongue 
To  blare  its  own  interpretation — nay. 

Full  ill  then  should  I quit  your  brother’s  love. 

And  your  good  father’s  kindness.”  And  she  said,  940 
“Not  to  be  with  you,  not  to  see  your  face — 

Alas  for  me  then,  my  good  days  are  done.” 

“Nay,  noble  maid,”  he  answer’d,  “ten  times  nay! 

This  is  not  love:  but  love’s  first  flash  in  youth. 

Most  common : yea,  I know  it  of  mine  own  self : 

And  you  yourself  will  smile  at  your  own  self 
Hereafter,  when  you  yield  your  flower  of  life 
To  one  more  fitly  yours,  not  thrice  your  age: 

And  then  will  I,  for  true  you  are  and  sweet, 
i Beyond  mine  old  belief  in  womanhood,  950 

I More  specially  should  your  good  knight  be  poor, 

I Endow  you  with  broad  land  and  territory, 

I Even  to  the  half  my  realm  beyond  the  seas, 

I So  that  would  make  you  happy:  furthermore, 

: Ev’n  to  the  death,  as  tho’  ye  were  my  blood. 

In  all  your  quarrels  will  I be  your  knight. 

I This  will  I do,  dear  damsel,  for  your  sake, 

I And  more  than  this  I cannot.” 
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While  he  spoke 

She  neither  blush’d  nor  shook,  but  deathly-pale 
Stood  grasping  what  was  nearest,  then  replied:  960 

‘‘Of  all  this  will  I nothing;”  and  so  fell. 

And  thus  they  bore  her  swooning  to  her  tower.  ^ 

Then  spake,  to  whom  thro’  those  black  walls  of  yew 
Their  talk  had  pierced,  her  father:  “Ay,  a flash, 

I fear  me,  that  will  strike  my  blossom  dead. 

Too  courteous  are  ye,  fair  Lord  Lancelot. 

I pray  you  use  some  rough  discourtesy 
To  blunt  or  break  her  passion.” 


Lancelot  said, 

“That  were  against  me:  what  I can  I will;” 

And  there  that  day  remain’d  and  toward  even  970 
Sent  for  his  shield:  full  meekly  rose  the  maid, 

Stript  off  the  case,  and  gave  the  naked  shield; 

Then,  when  she  heard  his  horse  upon  the  stones, 
Unclasping  flung  the  casement  back,  and  look’d 
Down  on  his  helm,  from  which  her  sleeve  had  gone. 
And  Lancelot  knew  the  little  clinking  sound; 

And  she  by  tact  of  love  was  well  aware 

That  Lancelot  knew  that  she  was  looking  at  him. 

And  yet  he  glanced  not  up,  nor  waved  his  hand, 

Nor  bade  farewell,  but  sadly  rode  away.  980 

This  was  the  one  discourtesy  that  he  used. 

So  in  her  tower  alone  the  maiden  sat: 

His  very  shield  was  gone;  only  the  case. 

Her  own  poor  work,  her  empty  labour,  left. 

But  still  she  heard  him,  still  his  picture  form’d 
And  grew  between  her  and  the  pictured  wall. 
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Then  came  her  father,  saying  in  low  tones, 

‘^Have  comfort,’’  whom  she  greeted  quietly. 

Then  came  her  brethren  saying,  ^Teace  to  thee. 

Sweet  sister,”  whom  she  answer’d  with  all  calm.  990 
But  when  they  left  her  to  herself  again. 

Death,  like  a friend’s  voice  from  a distant  field 
Approaching  thro’  the  darkness,  call’d;  the  owls 
Wailing  had  power  upon  her,  and  she  mixt 
Her  fancies  with  the  sallow-rifted  glooms 
Of  evening,  and  the  meanings  of  the  wind. 

And  in  those  days  she  made  a little  song, 

And  call’d  her  song  ‘^The  Song  of  Love  and  Death, 

And  sang  it : sweetly  could  she  make  and  sing. 

‘^Sweet  is  true  love  tho’  given  in  vain,  in  vain;  1000 
And  sweet  is  death,  who  puts  an  end  to  pain: 

I know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  I. 

^^Love,  art  thou  sweet?  then  bitter  death  must  be : 
Love,  thou  art  bitter;  sweet  is  death  to  me. 

0 Love,  if  death  be  sweeter,  let  me  die. 

‘^Sweet  love,  that  seems  not  made  to  fade  away. 
Sweet  death,  that  seems  to  make  us  loveless  clay, 

1 know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  I. 

‘T  fain  would  follow  love,  if  that  could  be; 

I needs  must  follow  death,  who  calls  for  me;  1010 

Call  and  I follow,  I follow!  let  me  die.” 

High  with  the  last  line  scaled  her  voice,  and  this, 

All  in  a fiery  dawning  wild  with  wind 
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That  shook  her  tower,  the  brothers  heard,  and 
thought 

With  shuddering,  ^^Hark  the  Phantom  of  the  house 
That  ever  shrieks  before  a death, and  call’d 
The  father,  and  all  three  in  hurry  and  fear 
Ran  to  her,  and  lo!  the  blood-red  light  of  dawn 
Flared  on  her  face,  she  shrilling,  ^^Let  me  die!” 

As  when  we  dwell  upon  a word  we  know,  1020 

Repeating,  till  the  word  we  know  so  well 
Becomes  a wonder,  and  we  know  not  why. 

So  dwelt  the  father  on  her  face,  and  thought 
‘Ts  this  Elaine?”  till  back  the  maiden  fell. 

Then  gave  a languid  hand  to  each,  and  lay. 

Speaking  a still  good-morrow  with  her  eyes. 

At  last  she  said,  ‘^Sweet  brothers,  yesternight 
I seem’d  a curious  little  maid  again, 

As  happy  as  when  we  dwelt  among  the  woods. 

And  when  ye  used  to  take  me  with  the  flood  1030 
Up  the  great  river  in  the  boatman’s  boat. 

Only  ye  would  not  pass  beyond  the  cape 
That  has  the  poplar  on  it : there  ye  fixt 
Your  limit,  oft  returning  with  the  tide. 

And  yet  I cried  because  ye  would  not  pass 
Beyond  it,  and  far  up  the  shining  flood 
Until  we  found  the  palace  of  the  King. 

And  yet  ye  would  n-ot;  but  this  night  I dream’d 
That  I was  all  alone  upon  the  flood. 

And  then  I said,  ^Now  shall  I have  my  will’:  1040 

And  there  I woke,  but  still  the  wish  remain’d. 

So  let  me  hence  that  I may  pass  at  last 
Beyond  the  poplar  and  far  up  the  flood. 
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Until  I find  the  palace  of  the  King. 

There  will  I enter  in  among  them  all, 

And  no  man  there  will  dare  to  mock  at  me; 

But  there  the  fine  Gawain  will  wonder  at  me, 

And  there  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  muse  at  me; 

Gawain,  who  bade  a thousand  farewells  to  me, 
Lancelot,  who  coldly  went,  nor  bade  me  one: 

And  there  the  King  will  know  me  and  my  love 
And  there  the  Queen  herself  will  pity  me, 

And  all  the  gentle  court  will  welcome  me. 

And  after  my  long  voyage  I shall  rest!” 

“Peace,”  said  her  father,  “O  my  child,  ye  seem 
Light-headed,  for  what  force  is  yours  to  go 
So  far,  being  sick?  and  wherefore  would  ye  look 
On  this  proud  fellow  again,  who  scorns  us  all?” 

Then  the  rough  Torre  began  to  heave  and  move 
And  bluster  into  stormy  sobs  and  say,  1060 

“I  never  loved  him:  an  I meet  with  him, 

I care  not  howsoever  great  he  be. 

Then  will  I strike  at  him  and  strike  him  down. 

Give  me  good  fortune,  I will  strike  him  dead. 

For  this  discomfort  he  hath  done  the  house  ” 

To  whom  the  gentle  sister  made  reply, 

“Fret  not  yourself,  dear  brother,  nor  be  wroth. 

Seeing  it  is  no  more  Sir  Lancelot’s  fault 

Not  to  love  me,  than  it  is  mine  to  lV>ve 

Him  of  all  men  who  seems  to  me  the  highest.”  1070 

“ ‘Highest?’  ” the  father  answer’d,  echoing 
“highest?” 
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(He  meant  to  break  the  passion  in  her),  ^^nay, 
Daughter,  I know  not  what  you  call  the  highest; 
But  this  I know,  for  all  the  people  know  it, 

He  loves  the  Queen,  and  in  an  open  shame : 

And  she  returns  his  love  in  open  shame. 

If  this  be  high,  what  is  it  to  be  low?^’ 

Then  spake  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat: 

‘^Sweet  father,  all  too  faint  and  sick  am  I 
For  anger:  these  are  slanders:  never  yet 
Was  noble  man  but  made  ignoble  talk. 

He  makes  no  friend  who  never  made  a foe. 

But  now  it  is  my  glory  to  have  loved 
One  peerless,  without  stain:  so  let  me  pass, 

My  father,  howsoever  I seem  to  you, 

Not  all  unhappy,  having  loved  God^s  best 
And  greatest,  tho’  my  love  had  no  return: 

Yet,  seeing  you  desire  your  child  to  live, 

Thanks,  but  you  work  against  your  own  desire; 
For  if  I could  believe  the  things  you  say, 

I should  but  die  the  sooner;  wherefore  cease, 
Sweet  father,  and  bid  call  the  ghostly  man 
Hither,  and  let  me  shrive  me  clean,  and  die.’’ 

So  when  the  ghostly  man  had  come  and  gone. 
She,  with  a face  bright  as  for  sin  forgiven. 
Besought  Lavaine  to  write  as  she  devised 
A letter,  word  for  word;. and  when  he  ask’d, 

^Ts  it  for  Lancelot,  is  it  for  my  dear  lord? 

Then  will  I bear  it  gladly;”  she  replied, 

^^For  Lancelot  and  the  Queen  and  all  the  world. 
But  I myself  must  bear  it.”  Then  he  wrote 
The  letter  she  devised;  which  being  writ 
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And  folded,  ^^0  sweet  father,  tender  and  true. 

Deny  me  not,’’  she  said — “ye  never  yet 
Denied  my  fancies — this,  however  strange. 

My  latest : lay  the  letter  in  my  hand 
A little  ere  I die,  and  close  the  hand 
Upon  it;  I shall  guard  it  even  in  death. 

And  when  the  heat  is  gone  from  out  my  heart. 

Then  take  the  little  bed  on  which  I died  1110 

For  Lancelot’s  love,  and  deck  it  like  the  Queen’s 
For  richness,  and  me  also  like  the  Queen 
In  all  I have  of  rich,  and  lay  me  on  it. 

And  let  there  be  prepared  a chariot-bier 
To  take  me  to  the  river,  and  a barge 
Be  ready  on  the  river,  clothed  in  black. 

I go  in  state  to  court,  to  meet  the  Queen. 

There  surely  I shall  speak  for  mine  own  self. 

And  none  of  you  can  speak  for  me  so  well. 

And  therefore  let  our  dumb  old  man  alone  1120 

Go  with  me,  he  can  steer  and  row,  and  he 
Will  guide  me  to  that  palace,  to  the  doors.” 

She  ceased:  her  father  promised;  whereupon 
She  grew  so  cheerful  that  they  deem’d  her  death 
Was  rather  in  the  fantasy  than  the  blood. 

But  ten  slow  mornings  past,  and  on  the  eleventh 
Her  father  laid  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

And  closed  the  hand  upon  it,  and  she  died. 

So  that  day  there  was  dole  in  Astolat. 

But  when  the  next  sun  brake  from  underground,  1130 
Then,  these  two  brethren  slowly  with  bent  brows 
Accompanying,  the  sad  chariot-bier 
Past  like  a shadow  thro’  the  field,  that  shone 
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Full-summer,  to  that  stream  whereon  the  barge, 
Paird  all  its  length  in  blackest  samite,  lay. 

There  sat  the  lifelong  creature  of  the  house. 
Loyal,  the  dumb  old  servitor,  on  deck. 

Winking  his  eyes,  and  twisted  all  his  face. 

So  those  two  brethren  from  the  chariot  took 
And  on  the  black  decks  laid  her  in  her  bed, 

Set  in  her  hand  a lily,  o’er  her  hung 
The  silken  case  with  braided  blazonings. 

And  kiss’d  her  quiet  brows,  and  saying  to  her 
‘^Sister,  farewell  for  ever,”  and  again 
^Tarewell,  sweet  sister,”  parted  all  in  tears. 

Then  rose  the  dumb  old  servitor,  and  the  dead. 
Oar’d  by  the  dumb,  went  upward  with  the  flood- 
In  her  right  hand  the  lily,  in  her  left 
The  letter— all  her  bright  hair  streaming  down — 
And  all  the  coverlid  was  cloth  of  gold 
Drawn  to  her  waist,  and  she  herself  in  white 
All  but  her  face,  and  that  clear-featured  face 
Was  lovely,  for  she  did  not  seem  as  dead. 

But  fast  asleep,  and  lay  as  tho’  she  smiled. 

That  day  Sir  Lancelot  at  the  palace  craved 
Audience  of  Guinevere,  to  give  at  last 
The  price  of  half  a realm,  his  costly  gift. 
Hard-won  and  hardly  won  with  bruise  and  blow, 
With  deaths  of  others,  and  almost  his  own. 

The  nine-years-fought-for  diamonds:  for  he  saw 
One  of  her  house,  and  sent  him  to  the  Queen 
Bearing  his  wish,  whereto  the  Queen  agreed 
With  such  and  so  unmoved  a majesty 
She  might  have  seem’d  her  statue,  but  that  he. 
Low-drooping  till  he  wellnigh  kiss’d  her  feet 
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For  loyal  awe,  saw  with  a sidelong  eye 
The  shadow  of  some  piece  of  pointed  lace, 

In  the  Queen^s  shadow,  vibrate  on  the  walls. 

And  parted,  laughing  in  his  courtly  heart. 

All  in  an  oriel  on  the  summer  side,  1170 

Vine-clad,  of  Arthur’s  palace  toward  the  stream. 

They  met,  and  Lancelot  kneeling  utter’d,  “Queen, 
Lady,  my  liege,  in  whom  I have  my  joy. 

Take,  what  I had  not  won  except  for  you. 

These  jewels,  and  make  me  happy,  making  them 
An  armlet  for  the  roundest  arm  on  ear^h. 

Or  necklace  for  a neck  to  which  the  swan’s 
Is  tawnier  than  her  cygnet’s:  these  are  words: 

Your  beauty  is  your  beauty,  and  I sin 
In  speaking,  yet  O grant  my  worship  of  it  1180 

Words,  as  we  grant  grief  tears.  Such  sin  in  words. 
Perchance,  we  both  can  pardon:  but,  my  Queen, 

I hear  of  rumors  flying  thro’  your  court. 

Our  bond,  as  not  the  bond  of  man  and  wife. 

Should  have  in  it  an  absoluter  trust 
To  make  up  that  defect:  let  rumors  be: 

When  did  not  rumors  fly?  these,  as  I trust 
That  you  trust  me  in  your  own  nobleness, 

I may  not  well  believe  that  you  believe.” 

While  thus  he  spoke,  half  turn’d  away,  the  Queen  1190 
Brake  from  the  vast  oriel-embowering  vine 
Leaf  after  leaf,  and  tore,  and  cast  them  off. 

Till  all  the  place  whereon  she  stood  was  green; 

Then,  when  he  ceased,  in  one  cold  passive  hand 
Received  at  once  and  laid  aside  the  gems 
There  on  a table  near  her,  and  replied: 
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may  be,  I am  quicker  of  belief 
Than  you  believe  me,  Lancelot  of  the  Lake. 

Our  bond  is  not  the  bond  of  man  and  wife. 

This  good  is  in  it,  whatsoe’er  of  ill,  1200 

It  can  be  broken  easier.  I for  you 

This  many  a year  have  done  despite  and  wrong 

To  one  whom  ever  in  my  heart  of  hearts 

I did  acknowledge  nobler.  What  are  these? 

Diamonds  for  me  ! they  had  been  thrice  their  worth 

Being  your  gift,  had  you  not  lost  your  own. 

To  loyal  hearts  the  value  of  all  gifts 
Must  vary  as  the  giver’s.  Not  for  me  ! 

For  her  ! for  your  new  fancy.  Only  this 

Grant  me,  I pray  you:  have  your  joys  apart.  1210 

I doubt  not  that  however  changed,  you  keep 

So  much  of  what  is  graceful:  and  myself 

Would  shun  to  break  those  bounds  of  courtesy 

In  which  as  Arthur’s  Queen  I move  and  rule: 

So  cannot  speak  my  mind.  An  end  to  this! 

A strange  one  ! yet  I take  it  with  Amen. 

So  pray  you,  add  my  diamonds  to  her  pearls; 

Deck  her  with  these;  tell  her,  she  shines  me  down: 

An  armlet  for  an  arm  to  which  the  Queen’s 

Is  haggard,  or  a necklace  for  a neck  1220 

O as  much  fairer — as  a faith  once  fair 

Was  richer  than  these  diamonds — hers  not  mine — 

Nay,  by  the  mother  of  our  Lord  himself. 

Or  hers  or  mine,  mine  now  to  work  my  will — 

She  shall  not  have  .them.” 

Saying  which  she  seized. 

And  thro’  the  casement  standing  wide  for  heat. 
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Flung  them,  and  down  they  flash’d,  and  smote  the 
stream, 

Then  from  the  smitten  surface  flash’d,  as  it  were. 
Diamonds  to  meet  them,  and  they  past  away. 

Then  while  Sir  Lancelot  leant,  in  half  disdain  1230 
At  love,  life,  all  things,  on  the  window  ledge. 

Close  underneath  his  eyes,  and  right  across 
Where  these  had  fallen,  slowly  past  the  barge 
Whereon  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat 
Lay  smiling,  like  a star  in  blackest  night. 

But  the  wild  Queen,  who  saw  not,  burst  away 
To  weep  and  wail  in  secret;  and  the  barge. 

On  to  the  palace-doorway  sliding,  paused. 

There  two  stood  arm’d,  and  kept  the  door;  to 
whom. 

All  up  the  marble  stair,  tier  over  tier,  1240 

Were  added  mouths  that  gaped,  and  eyes  that  ask’d 
“What  is  it?”  but  that  oarsman’s  haggard  face. 

As  hard  and  still  as  is  the  face  that  men 
Shape  to  their  fancy’s  eye  from  broken  rocks 
On  some  cliff-side,  appall’d  them,  and  they  said, 

“He  is  enchanted,  cannot  speak — and  she. 


Yea,  but  how  pale!  what  are  they?  flesh  and  blood? 
Or  come  to  take  the  King  to  Fairyland? 
i For  some  do  hold  our  Arthur  cannot  die,  1250 

||  But  that  he  passes  into  Fairyland.” 

While  thus  they  babbled  of  the  King,  the  King 
Came  girt  with  knights:  then  turn’d  the  tongueless 
man 

From  the  half-face  to  the  full  eye,  and  rose 
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And  pointed  to  the  damsel,  and  the  doors. 

So  Arthur  bade  the  meek  Sir  Percivale 
And  pure  Sir  Galahad  to  uplift  the  maid; 

And  reverently  they  bore  her  into  hall. 

Then  came  the  fine  Gawain  and  wonder’d  at  her, 

And  Lancelot  later  came  and  mused  at  her,  1260 

And  last  the  Queen  herself,  and  pitied  her: 

But  Arthur  spied  the  letter  in  her  hand, 

Stoopt,  took,  brake  seal,  and  read  it;  this  was  all: 

^‘Most  noble  lord.  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake, 

I,  sometime  call’d  the  maid  of  Astolat, 

Come,  for  you  left  me  taking  no  farewell. 

Hither,  to  take  my  last  farewell  of  you. 

I loved  you,  and  my  love  had  no  return. 

And  therefore  my  true  love  has  been  my  death. 

And  therefore  to  our  Lady  Guinevere,  1270 

And  to  all  other  ladies,  I make  moan. 

Pray  for  my  soul,  and  yield  me  burial. 

Pray  for  my  soul  thou,  too.  Sir  Lancelot, 

As  thou  art  a knight  peerless.” 

Thus  he  read: 

And  ever  in  the  reading,  lords  and  dames 
Wept,  looking  often  from  his  face  who  read 
To  hers  which  lay  so  silent,  and  at  times. 

So  touch’d  were  they,  half-thinking  that  her  lips. 

Who  had  devised  the  letter,  moved  again. 

Then  freely  spoke  Sir  Lancelot  to  them  all:  1280 

‘^My  lord  liege  Arthur,  and  all  ye  that  hear. 

Know  that  for  this  most  gentle  maiden’s  death, 

Right  heavy  am  I;  for  good  she  was  and  true, 

But  loved  me  with  a fove  beyond  all  love 
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In  woman,  whomsoever  I have  known. 

Yet  to  be  loved  makes  not  to  love  again; 

Not  at  my  years,  however  it  hold  in  youth. 

I swear  by  truth  and  knighthood  that  I gave 
No  cause,  not  willingly,  for  such  a love: 

I To  this  I call  my  friends  in  testimony,  1290 

Her  brethren,  and  her  father,  who  himself 
Besought  me  to  be  plain  and  blVint,  and  use, 

To  break  her  passion,  some  discourtesy 
Against  my  nature:  what  I could,  I did. 

I left  her  and  I bade  her  no  farewell; 

Tho\  had  I dreamt  the  damsel  would  have  died, 

I might  have  put  my  wits  to  some  rough  use. 

And  helped  her  from  herself.’^ 

Then  said  the  Queen 

(Sea  was  her  wrath,  yet  working  after  storm) 

‘‘Ye  might  at  least  have  done  her  so  much  grace,  1300 
Fair  lord,  as  would  have  helped  her  from  her  death. 

He  raised  his  head,  their  eyes  met  and  hers  fell. 

He  adding: 

“Queen,  she  would  not  be  content 
Save  that  I wedded  her,  which  could  not  be. 

II  ' 

i Then  might  she  follow  me  thro^  the  world,  she  ask^d ; 

It  could  not  be.  I told  her  that  her  love 
I Was  but  the  flash  of  youth,  would  darken  down 
I To  rise  hereafter  in  a stiller  flame 
1:  Toward  one  more  worthy  of  her — then  would  I, 

More  specially  were  he  she  wedded  poor,  1310 

Estate  them  with  large  land  and  territory 
In  mine  own  realm  beyond  the  narrow  seas, 

||  To  keep  them  in  all  joyance:  more  than  this 
I could  not;  this  she  would  not,  and  she  died.’^ 
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He  pausing,  Arthur  answer^,  '^0  my  knight, 

It  will  be  to  thy  worship,  as  my  knight. 

And  mine,  as  head  of  all  our  Table  Round, 

To  see  that  she  be  buried  worshipfully/^ 

So  toward  that  shrine  which  then  in  all  the  realm 
Was  richest,  Arthur  leading,  slowly  went  1320 

The  marshaird  Order  of  their  Table  Round, 

And  Lancelot  sad  beyond  his  wont,  to  see 
The  maiden  buried,  not  as  one  unknown, 

Nor  meanly,  but  with  gorgeous  obsequies. 

And  mass,  and  rolling  music,  like  a queen. 

And  when  the  knights  had  laid  her  comely  head 
Low  in  the  dust  of  half-forgotten  kings. 

Then  Arthur  spake  among  them,  ^^Let  her  tomb 
Be  costly,  and  her  image  thereupon. 

And  let  the  shield  of  Lancelot  at  her  feet  1330 

Be  carven,  and  her  lily  in  her  hand. 

And  let  the  story  of  her  dolorous  voyage 
For  all  true  hearts  be  blazon’d  on  her  tomb 
In  letters  gold  and  azure  !”  which  was  wrought 
Thereafter;  but  when  now  the  lords  and  dames 
And  people,  from  the  high  door  streaming,  brake 
Disorderly,  as  homeward  each,  the  Queen, 

Who  mark’d  Sir  Lancelot  where  he  moved  apart 
Drew  near,  and  sigh’d  in  passing,  ^^Lancelot, 

Forgive  me;  mine  was  jealousy  in  love.”  1340 

He  answer’d  with  his  eyes  upon  the  ground, 

‘That  is  love’s  curse;  pass  on,  my  Queen,  for- 
given.” 

But  Arthur,  who  beheld  his  cloudy  brows. 

Approach’d  him,  and  with  full  affection  said. 
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^Tancelot,  my  Lancelot,  thou  in  whom  I have 
Most  joy  and  most  affiance,  for  I know 
What  thou  hast  been  in  battle  by  my  side, 

And  many  a time  have  watched  thee  at  the  tilt 
Strike  down  the  lusty  and  long-practised  knight, 

And  let  the  younger  and  unskilFd  go  by  1350 

To  win  his  honor  and  to  make  his  name, 

And  loved  thy  courtesies  and  thee,  a man 
I Made  to  be  loved:  but  now  I would  to  God, 

j 

Seeing  the  homeless  trouble  in  thine  eyes, 
i Thou  couldst  have  loved  this  maiden,  shaped,  it 
seems. 

By  God  for  thee  alone,  and  from  her  face. 

If  one  may  judge  the  living  by  the  dead,  1 
Delicately  pure  and  marveljlousfy  fair. 

Who  might  have  brought  thee,  now  a lonely  man. 
Wifeless  and  heirless,  noble  issue,  sons  1360 

Born  to  the  glory  of  thy  name  and  fame, 
j My  knight,  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake.” 

I 

? 

!'  Then  answered  Lancelot,  ^Tair  she  was,  my  King, 
Pure,  as  you  ever  wish  your  knights  to  be. 

^ To  doubt  her  fairness  were  to  want  an  eye, 

|i  To  doubt  her  pureness  were  to  want  a heart — 

Yea,  to  be  loved,  if  what  is  worthy  Ipve 

Could  bind  him,  but  free  love  will  not  be  bound.'’ 

ii' 

“Free  love,  so  bound,  were  freest,”  said  the  King. 

I “Let  love  be  free;  free  love  is  for  the  best:  1370 

: And,  after  heaven,  on  our  dull  side  of  death. 

What  should  be  best,  if  not  so  pure  a love 
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Clothed  in  so  pure  a loveliness?  yet  thee 
She  faiPd  to  bind,  tho’  being,  as  I think, 

Unbound  as  yet,  and  gentle,  as  I know/’ 

And  Lancelot  answer’d  nothing,  but  he  went, 

And  at  the  inrunning  of  a little  brook 

Sat  by  the  river  in  a cove,  and  watch’d 

The  high  reed  wave,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes 

And  saw  the  barge  that  brought  her  moving  down,  1380 

Far-off,  a blot  upon  the  stream,  and  said 

Low  in  himself,  ^^Ah  simple  heart  and  sweet. 

Ye  loved  me,  damsel,  surely  with  a love 

Far  tenderer  than  my  Queen’s.  Pray  for  thy  soul? 

Ay,  that  will  I.  Farewell  too — now  at  last — 

Farewell,  fair  lily.  ^Jealousy  in  love?’ 

Not  rather  dead  love’s  harsh  heir,  jealous  pride? 
Queen,  if  I grant  the  jealousy  as  of  love. 

May  not  your  crescent  fear  for  name  and  fame. 

Speak,  as  it  waxes,  of  a love  that  wanes?  1390 

Why  did  the  King  dwell  on  my  name  to  me? 

Mine  own  name  shames  me,  seeming  a reproach, 
Lancelot,  whom  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
Caught  from  his  mother’s  arms — the  wondrous  one 
Who  passes  thro’  the  vision  of  the  night — 

She  chanted  snatches  of  mysterious  hymns 
Heard  on  the  winding  waters,  eve  and  morn 
She  kiss’d  me  saying,  ^Thou  art  fair,  my  child. 

As  a king’s  son,’  and  often  in  her  arms 

She  bare  me,  pacing  on  the  dusky  mere.  1400 

Would  she  had  drown’d  me  in  it,  where’er  it  be  ! 

For  what  am  I?  what  profits  me  my  name 
Of  greatest  knight?  I fought  for  it,  and  have  it: 
Pleasure  to  have  it,  none;  to  lose  it,  pain; 
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Now  grown  a part  of  me:  but  what  use  in  it? 

To  make  men  worse  by  making  my  sin  known? 

Or  sin  seem  less,  the  sinner  seeming  great? 

Alas  for  Arthur’s  greatest  knight,  a man 
I Not  after  Arthur’s  heart!  I needs  must  break 
I These  bonds  that  so  defame  me:  not  without  1410 

I She  wills  it:  would  I,  if  she  will’d  it?  nay, 
i Who  knows?  but  if  I would  not,  then  may  God, 
i I pray  him,  send  a sudden  Angel  down 
j To  seize  me  by  the  hair  and  bear  me  far. 

And  fling  me  deep  in  that  forgotten  mere. 

Among  the  tumbled  fragments  of  the  hills.” 

So  groaned  Sir  Lancelot  in  remorseful  pain. 

Not  knowing  he  should  die  a holy  man. 

— Tennyson. 

OUT  OF  BABYLON 

Their  looks  for  me  are  bitter. 

And  bitter  is  their  word — 

I may  not  glance  behind  unseen, 

I may  not  sigh  unheard! 

So  fare  ye  forth  from  Babylon, 

Along  the  road  of  stone; 

And  none  looks  back  to  Babylon 
Save  I — save  I alone! 

My  mother’s  eyes  are  glory-filled. 

Save  when  they  fall  on  me ; 

The  shining  of  my  father’s  face 
I tremble  when  I see. 
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For  they  were  slaves  in  Babylon, 

And  now  they^re  walking  free — 

They  leave  their  chains  in  Babylon, 

I bear  my  chains  with  me! 

At  night  a sound  of  singing 
The  vast  encampment  fills; 

‘^Jerusalem ! Jerusalem  1^’ 

It  sweeps  the  nearing  hills — 20 

But  no  one  sings  of  Babylon, — 

Their  home  of  yesterday — 

And  no  one  prays  for  Babylon, 

And  I — I dare  not  pray! 

Last  night  the  Prophet  saw  me, 

And  while  he  held  me  there 

The  holy  fire  within  his  eyes 
Burned  all  my  secret  bare. 

‘‘What!  Sigh  you  so  for  Babylon?^' 

(I  turned  away  my  face)  30 

“Kerens  one  who  turns  to  Babylon, 
Heart-traitor  to  her  race!^^ 

I follow  and  I follow. 

My  heart  upon  the  rack! 

I follow  to  Jerusalem — 

The  long  road  stretches  back 

To  Babylon,  to  Babylon! 

And  every  step  I take 

Bears  farther  off  from  Babylon 

A heart  that  cannot  break!  40 

— Isabel  Ecclestone  Mackay. 
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To  my  true  king  I offered  free  from  stain 
Courage  and  faith;  vain  faith,  and  courage  vain. 

For  him  I threw  lands,  honours,  wealth,  away. 

And  one  dear  hope,  that  was  more  prized  than  they. 
For  him  I languished  in  a foreign  clime, 

Grey-haired  with  sorrow  in  my  manhood’s  prime; 
Heard  on  Lavernia  Scargill’s  whispering  trees, 

And  pined  by  Arno  for  my  lovelier  Tees; 

Beheld  each  night  my  home  in  fevered  sleep, 

Each  morning  started  from  the  dream  to  weep;  10 
Till  God,  who  saw  me  tried  too  sorely,  gave 
The  resting-place  I asked,  an  early  grave. 

O thou,  whom  chance  leads  to  this  nameless  stone. 
From  that  proud  country  which  was  once  mine  own. 
By  those  white  cliffs  I never  more  must  see. 

By  that  dear  language  which  I spake  like  thee. 
Forget  all  feuds,  and  shed  one  English  tear 
O’er  English  dust.  A broken  heart  lies  here. 

— Macaulat. 
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At  the  corner  of  Wood  Street,  when  daylight  appears. 
Hangs  a thrush  that  sings  loud,  it  has  sung  for  three 
years : 

Poor  Susan  has  passed  by  the  spot,  and  has  heard 
In  the  silence  of  morning  the  song  of  the  bird. 


’Tis  a note  of  enchantment;  what  ails  her?  She  sees 
A mountain  ascending,  a vision  of  trees; 
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Bright  volumes  of  vapour  through  Lothbury  glide, 
And  a river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of  Cheapside. 

Green  pastures  she  views  in  the  midst  of  the  dale, 
Down  which  she  so  often  has  tripped  with  her  pail;  10 
And  a single  small  cottage,  a nest  like  a dove’s. 

The  one  only  dwelling  on  earth  that  she  loves. 

She  fooks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven:  but  they  fade. 
The  mist  and  the  river,  the  hill  and  the  shade; 

The  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  hill  will  not  rise, 
And  the  colours  have  all  passed  away  from  her  eyes  ! 

— Wordsworth. 

MICHAEL 

A PASTORAL  POEM 

If  from  the  public  way  you  turn  your  steps 
Up  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Greenhead  Ghyll, 

You  will  suppose  that  with  an  upright  path 
Your  feet  must  struggle;  in  such  bold  ascent 
The  pastoral  mountains  front  you,  face  to  face. 

But,  courage  ! for  around  that  boisterous  brook 
The  mountains  have  all  opened  out  themselves. 

And  made  a hidden  valley  of  their  own. 

No  habitation  can  be  seen;  but  they 
Who  journey  thither  find  themselves  alone  10 

With  a few  sheep,  with  rocks  and  stones,  and  kites 
That  overhead  are  sailing  in  the  sky. 

It  is,  in  truth,  an  utter  solitude; 

Nor  should  I have  made  mention  of  this  Dell 
But  for  one  object  which  you  might  pass  by. 

Might  see  and  notice  not.  Beside  the  brook 
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Appears  a straggling  heap  of  unhewn  stones: 
And  to  that  simple  object  appertains, 

A story — unenriched  with  strange  events, 

Yet  not  unfit,  I deem,  for  the  fireside. 

Ox  for  the  summer  shade.  It  was  the  first 
Of  those  domestic  tales  that  spake  to  me 
Of  shepherds,  dwellers  in  the  valleys,  men 
Whom  I already  loved : — not  verily 
I For  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  fields  and  hills 
I Where  was  their  occupation  and  abode. 

And  hence  this  Tale,  while  I was  yet  a Boy 
Careless  of  books,  yet  having  felt  the  power 
Of  Nature,  by  the  gentle  agency 
Of  natural  objects,  led  me  on  to  feel 
For  passions  that  were  not  iny  own,  and  think 
(At  random  and  imperfectly  indeed) 

On  man,  the  heart  of  man,  and  human  life. 
Therefore,  although  it  be  a history 
Homely  and  rude,  I will  relate  the  same 
For  the  delight  of  a few  natural  hearts; 

And,  with  yet  fonder  feeling,  for  the  sake 
Of  youthful  Poets,  who  among  these  hills 
I Will  be  my  second  self  when  I am  gone. 

Upon  the  forest-side  in  Grasmere  Vale 
; There  dwelt  a Shepherd,  Michael  was  his  name 
I An  old  man,  stout  of  heart,  and  strong  of  limb. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength:  his  mind  was  keen, 
Intense,  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  affairs. 

And  in  his  shepherd^s  calling  he  was  prompt 
I And  watchful  more  than  ordinary  men. 

Hence  had  he  learned  the  meaning  of  all  winds, 
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Of  blasts  of  every  tone;  and,  oftentimes, 

When  others  heeded  not,  he  heard  the  South  50 

Make  subterraneous  music,  like  the  noise 
Of  bagpipes  on  distant  Highland  hills. 

The  Shepherd,  at  such  warning,  of  his  flock 
Bethought  him,  and  he  to  himself  would  say, 

^‘The  winds  are  now  devising  work  for  me  V- 
And,  truly,  at  all  times,  the  storm,  that  drives 
The  traveller  to  a shelter,  summoned  him 
Up  to  the  mountains:  he  had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists. 

That  came  to  him,  and  left  him,  on  the  heights.  60 
So  lived  he  till  his  eightieth  year  was  past. 

And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  should  suppose 
That  the  green  valleys,  and  the  streams  and  rocks. 
Were  things  indifferent  to  the  Shepherd’s  thoughts. 
Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  had  breathed 
The  common  air;  hills,  which  with  vigorous  step 
He  had  so  often  climbed;  which  had  impressed 
So  many  incidents  upon  his  mind 
Of  hardship,  skill  or  courage,  joy  or  fear; 

Which,  like  a book,  preserved  the  memory  70 

Of  the  dumb  animals  whom  he  had  saved. 

Had  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  to  such  acts. 

The  certainty  of  honourable  gain; 

Those  fields,  those  hills — what  could  they 
less? — had  laid 

Strong  hold  on  his  affections,  were  to  him 
A pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love, 

The  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itself. 

His  days  had  not  been  passed  in  singleness. 

His  Helpmate  was  a comely  matron,  old — 
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Though  younger  than  himself  full  twenty  years. 

She  was  a woman  of  a stirring  life,  80 

Whose  heart  was  in  her  house : two  wheels  she  had 
Of  antique  form;  this  large,  for  spinning  wool; 

That  small,  for  flax;  and  if  one  wheel  had  rest 
It  was  because  the  other  was  at  work. 

! The  Pair  had  but  one  inmate  in  their  house, 
ii  An  only  Child,  who  had  been  born  to  them 
I When  Michael,  telling  o’er  his  years,  began 
I To  deem  that  he  was  old, — in  shepherd’s  phrase. 

With  one  foot  in  the  grave.  This  only  Son,  90 

With  two  brave  sheep-dogs  tried  in  many  a storm, 

I The  one  of  an  inestimable  worth, 
i Made  all  their  household.  I may  truly  say, 
i That  they  were  as  a proverb  in  the  vale 
! For  endless  industry.  When  day  was  gone, 

I And  from  their  occupation  out  of  doors 
I The  Son  and  Father  were  come  home,  even  then, 

Their  labour  did  not  cease ; unless  when  all 
Turned  to  the  cleanly  supper-board,  and  there. 

Each  with  a mess  of  pottage  and  skimmed  milk,  100 
! Sat  round  the  basket  piled  with  oaten  cakes. 

And  their  plain  home-made  cheese.  Yet  when  the 
meal 

Was  ended,  Luke  (for  so  the  Son  was  named) 

!j  And  his  old  Father  both  betook  themselves 
To  such  convenient  work  as  might  employ 
Their  hands  by  the  fireside;  perhaps  to  card 
Wool  for  the  Housewife’s  spindle,  or  repair 
Some  injury  done  to  sickle,  flail,  or  scythe. 

Or  other  implement  of  house  or  field. 

Down  from  the  ceiling,  by  the  chimney’s  edge,  110 
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That  in  our  ancient  uncouth  country  style 
With  a huge  and  black  projection  over  browed 
Large  space  beneath,  as  duly  as  the  light 
Of  day  grew  dim  the  Housewife  hung  a lamp; 

An  aged  utensil,  which  had  performed 
Service  beyond  all  others  of  its  kind. 

Early  at  evening  did  it  burn — and  late. 

Surviving  comrade  of  uncounted  hours, 

Which,  going  by  from  year  to  year,  had  found. 

And  left  the  couple  neither  gay  perhaps  120 

Nor  cheerful,  yet  with  objects  and  with  hopes. 

Living  a life  of  eager  industry. 

And  now,  when  Luke  had  reached  his  eighteenth 
year. 

There  by  the  light  of  this  old  lamp  they  sate. 

Father  and  Son,  while  late  into  the  night 
The  Housewife  plied  her  own  peculiar  work. 

Making  the  cottage  through  the  silent  hours 
Murmur  as  with  the  sound  of  summer  flies. 

This  light  was  famous  in  its  neighbourhood. 

And  was  a public  symbol  of  the  life  130 

The  thrifty  Pair  had  lived.  For,  as  it  chanced. 

Their  cottage  on  a plot  of  rising  ground 

Stood  single,  with  large  prospect,  north  and  south, 

High  into  Easdale,  up  to  Dunmail-Raise, 

And  westward  to  the  village  near  the  lake; 

And  from  this  constant  light,  so  regular 
And  so  far  seen,  the  House  itself,  by  all 
Who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the  vale. 

Both  old  and  young,  was  named  The  Evening  Star. 

Thus  living  on  through  such  a length  of  years,  140 
The  Shepherd,  if  he  loved  himself,  must  needs 
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Have  loved  his  Helpmate;  but  to  Michael’s  heart 
This  son  of  his  old  age  was  yet  more  dear — 

Less  from  instinctive  tenderness,  the  same 
Fond  spirit  that  blindly  works  in  the  blood  of  all — 
Than  that  a child,  more  than  all  other  gifts 
j That  earth  can  offer  to  declining  man, 

I Brings  hope  with  it,  and  forward-looking  thoughts. 
And  stirrings  of  inquietude,  when  they 
By  tendency  of  nature  needs  must  fail.  150 

Exceeding  was  the  love  he  bare  to  him. 

His  heart  and  his  heart’s  joy!  For  oftentimes 
Old  Michael,  while  he  was  a babe  in  arms. 

Had  done  him  female  service,  not  alone 
For  pastime  and  delight,  as  is  the  use 
Of  fathers,  but  with  patient  mind  enforced 
To  acts  of  tenderness;  and  he  had  rocked 
His  cradle,  as  with  a woman’s  gentle  hand. 

And,  in  a later  time,  ere  yet  the  Boy 
Had  put  on  boy’s  attire,  did  Michael  love, 

Albeit  of  a stern,  unbending  mind. 

To  have  the  Young-one  in  his  sight,  when  he 
li  Wrought  in  the  field,  or  on  his  shepherd’s  stool 
I Sate  with  a fettered  sheep  before  him  stretched 
I Under  the  large  old  oak,  that  near  his  door 
5 Stood  single,  and,  from  matchless  depth  of  shade, 

|!  Chosen  for  the  Shearer’s  covert  from  the  sun, 

I Thence  in  our  rustic  dialect  was  called 
! The  Clipping  Tree,  a name  which  yet  it  bears. 

I There,  while  they  two  were  sitting  in  the  shade, 

I With  others  round  them,  earnest  all  and  blithe, 

|i  Would  Michael  exercise  his  heart  with  looks 
Of  fond  correction  and  reproof  bestowed 
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Upon  the  Child,  if  he  disturbed  the  sheep 
By  catching  at  their  legs,  or  with  his  shouts 
Scared  them,  while  they  lay  still  beneath  the  shears. 

And  when  by  Heaven’s  good  grace  the  boy  grew  up 
A healthy  Lad,  and  carried  in  his  cheek 
Two  steady  roses  that  were  five  years  old; 

Then  Michael  from  a winter  coppice  cut  180 

With  his  own  hand  a sapling,  which  he  hooped 
With  iron,  making  it  throughout  in  all 
Due  requisites  a perfect  shepherd’s  staff, 

And  gave  it  to  the  Boy;  wherewith  equipt 
He  as  a watchman  oftentimes  was  placed 
At  gate  or  gap,  to  stem  or  turn  the  flock; 

And,  to  his  office  prematurely  called. 

There  stood  the  urchin,  as  you  will  divine, 

Something  between  a hindrance  and  a help; 

And  for  this  cause,  not  always,  I believe,  190 

Receiving  from  his  Father  hire  of  praise;  . 

Though  nought  was  left  undone  which  staff,  or 
voice. 

Or  looks,  or  threatening  gestures,  coulli  perform. 

But  soon  as  Luke,  full  ten  years  old,  could  stand 
Against  the  mountain  blasts,  and  to  the  heights. 

Not  fearing  toil,  nor  length  of  weary  ways. 

He  with  his  Father  daily  went,  and  they 

Were  as  companions,  why  should  I relate 

That  objects  which  the  Shepherd  loved  before 

Were  dearer  now?  that  from  the  Boy  there  came  200 

Feelings  and  emanations — things  which  were 

Light  to  the  sun  and  music  to  the  wind: 

And  that  the  old  Man’s  heart  seemed  born  again? 
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Thus  in  his  father^s  sight  the  Boy  grew  up: 

And  now,  when  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year, 

He  was  his  comfort  and  his  daily  hope. 

While  in  this  sort  the  simple  household  lived 
From  day  to  day,  to  MichaeFs  ear  there  came 
Distressful  tidings.  Long  before  the  time 
; Of  which  I speak,  the  Shepherd  had  been  bound  210 
I In  surety  for  his  brother's  son,  a man 
Of  an  industrious  life,  and  ample  means; 

But  unforeseen  misfortunes  suddenly 
Had  prest  upon  him;  and  old  Michael  now 
Was  summoned  to  discharge  the  forfeiture, 

A grievous  penalty,  but  little  lless 

Than  half  his  substance.  This  unlooked-for  claim, 

At  the  first  hearing,  for  a moment  took 
More  hope  out  of  his  life  than  he  supposed 
That  any  old  man  ever  could  have  lost.  220 

As  soon  as  he  had  armed  himself  with  strength 
To  look  his  trouble  in  the  face,  it  seemed 
I The  Shepherd^s  sole  resource  to  sell  at  once 
A portion  of  his  patrimonial  fields. 

I Such  was  his  first  resolve;  he  thought  again, 

And  his  heart  failed  him.  ^Tsabel,’’  said  he, 

' Two  evenings  after  he  had  heard  the  news, 

; ‘T  have  been  toiling  more  than  seventy  years, 
i And  in  the  open  sunshine  of  God^s  love 
I Have  we  all  lived;  yet  if  these  fields  of  ours  230 

i Should  pass  into  a stranger’s  hand,  I think 
■ That  I could  not  lie  quiet  in  my  grave. 

I Our  lot  is  a hard  lot:  the  sun  himself 

I Has  scarcely  been  more  diligent  than  I; 

II  And  I have  lived  to  be  a fool  at  last 
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To  my  own  family.  An  evil  man 
That  was,  and  made  an  evil  choice,  if  he 
Were  false  to  us;,  and  if  he  were  not  false, 

There  are  ten  thousand  to  whom  loss  like  this 

Had  been  no  sorrow.  I forgive  him;^ — but  240 

’Twere  better  to  be  dumb  than  to  talk  thus. 

When  I began,  my  purpose  was  to  speak 
Of  remedies  and  of  a cheerful  hope 
Our  Luke  shall  leave  us,  Isabel;  the  land 
Shall  not  go  from  us,  and  it  shall  be  free; 

He  shall  possess  it,  free  as  is  the  wind 
That  passes  over  it.  We  have,  thou  know^st. 

Another  kinsman — he  will  be  our  friend 
In  this  distress.  He  is  a prosperous  man. 

Thriving  in  trade — and  Luke  to  him  shall  go,  250 

And  with  his  kinsman’s  help  and  his  own  thrift 
He  quickly  will  repair  this  loss,  and  then 
He  may  return  to  us.  If  here  he  stay. 

What  can  be  done?  Where  every  one  is  poor. 

What  can  be  gained?” 

At  this  the  old  Man  paused, 

And  Isabel  sat  sillent,  for  her  mind 
Was  busy,  Iboking  back  into  past  times. 

There’s  Richard  Bateman,  thought  she  to  herself, 

He  was  a parish-boy — at  the  church-door 
They  made  a gathering  for  him,' shillings,  pence  260 
And  halfpennies,  wherewith  the  neighbours  bought 
A basket,  which  they  filled  with  pedlar’s  wares; 

And,  with  this  basket  on  his  arm,  the  lad 
Went  up  to  London,  found  a master  there, 

Who,  out  of  many,  chose  the  trusty  boy 
To  go  and  overlook  his  merchandise 
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Beyond  the  seas;  where  he  grew  wondrous  rich, 

And  left  estates  and  monies  to  the  poor, 

And,  at  his  birth-place,  built  a chapel,  floored 
With  marble,  which  he  sent  from  foreign  lands.  270 
These  thoughts,  and  many  others  of  like  sort. 

Passed  quickly  through  the  mind  of  Isabel, 

And  her  face  brightened.  The  old  Man  was  glad. 

And  thus  resumed: — ^^Well,  Isabel!  this  scheme 
These  two  days,  has  been  meat  and  drink  to  me. 

Far  more  than  we  have  lost  is  left  us  yet. 

— We  have  enough — I wish  indeed  that  I 
Were  younger; — but  this  hope  is  a good  hope. 

— Make  ready  Luke^s  best  garments,  of  the  best 
Buy  for  him  more,  and  let  us  send  him  forth  280 

To-morrow  or,  the  next  day,  or  to-night: 

— If  he  could  go,  the  Boy  should  go  to-night.’^ 

Here  Michael  ceased,  and  to  the  fields  went  forth 
With  a light  heart.  The  Housewife  for  five  days 
Was  restless  morn  and  night,  and  all  day  long 
Wrought  on  with  her  best  fingers  to  prepare 
Things  needful  for  the  journey  of  her  son. 

But  Isabel  was  glad  when  Sunday  came 
To  stop  her  in  her  work:  for  when  she  lay 
By  MichaeFs  side,  she  through  the  last  two  nights  290 
Heard  him,  how  he  was  troubled  in  his  sleep: 

And  when  they  rose  at  morning  she  could  see 
That  all  his  hopes  were  gone.  That  day  at  noon 
She  said  to  Luke,  while  they  two  by  themselves 
Were  sitting  at  the  door,  ^^Thou  must  not  go: 

We  have  no  other  Child  but  thee  to  lose. 

None  to  remember — do  not  go  away. 

For  if  thou  leave  thy  Father,  he  will  die.^^ 
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The  Youth  made  answer  with  a jocund  voice; 

And  Isabel,  when  she  had  told  her  fears,  300 

Recovered  heart.  That  evening  her  best  fare 
Did  she  bring  forth,  and  all  together  sat 
Like  happy  people  round  a Christmas  fire. 

With  daylight  Isabel  resumed  her  work; 

And  all  the  ensuing  week  the  house  appeared 
As  cheerful  as  a grove  in  Spring:  at  length 
The  expected  letter  from  their  kinsman  came. 

With  kind  assurances  that  he  would  do 
His  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  the  Boy; 

To  which  requests  were  added  that  forthwith  310 

He  might  be  sent  to  him.  Ten  times  or  more 

The  letter  was  read  over;  Isabel 

Went  forth  to  show  it  to  the  neighbours  round; 

Nor  was  there  at  that  time  on  English  land 
A prouder  heart  than  Luke’s.  When  Isabel 
Had  to  her  house  returned,  the  old  Man  said, 

^^He  shall  depart  to-morrow.”  To  this  word 
The  Housewife  answered,  talking  much  of  things  ^ 
Which,  if  at  such  short  notice  he  should  go, 

Would  surely  be  forgotten.  But  at  length  320 

She  gave  consent,  and  Michael  was  at  ease. 

Near  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Greenhead  Ghyll 
In  that  deep  valley,  Michael  had  designed 
To  build  a Sheepfold;  and,  before  he  heard 
The  tidings  of  his  melancholy  loss. 

For  this  same  purpose  he  had  gathered  up 
A heap  of  stones,  which  by  the  streamlet’s  edge 
Lay  thrown  together,  ready  for  the  work. 

With  Luke  that  evening  thitherward  he  walked. 
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And  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  place  he  stopped, 
And  thus  the  old  Man  spake  to  him:  Son, 

To-morrow  thou  wilt  leave  me : with  full  heart 
I look  upon  thee,  for  thou  art  the  same 
That  wert  a promise  to  me  ere  thy  birth. 

And  all  thy  life  hast  been  my  daily  joy. 

I will  relate  to  thee  some  little  part 
Of  our  two  histories;  Twill  do  thee  good 
When  thou  art  from  me,  even  if  I should  touch 
On  things  thou  canst  not  know  of. — After  thou 
First  camTt  into  the  world — as  oft  befalls 
To  new-born  infants — thou  didst  sleep  away 
Two  days,  and  blessing  from  thy  Father^  tongue 
Then  fell  upon  thee.  Day  by  day  passed  on. 

And  still  I loved  thee  with  increasing  love. 

Never  to  living  ear  came  sweeter  sounds 
Than  when  I heard  thee  by  our  own  fireside 
First  uttering,  without  words,  a natural  tune; 
While  thou,  a feeding  babe,  didst  in  thy  joy 
Sing  at  thy  Mother^  breast.  Month  followed 
month. 

And  in  the  open  fields  my  life  was  passed 
And  on  the  mountains;  else  I think  that  thou 
Hadst  been  brought  up  upon  thy  Father^  knees. 
But  we  were  playmates,  Luke : among  these  hills. 
As  well  thou  knowest,  in  us  the  old  and  young 
Have  played  together,  nor  with  me  didst  thou 
Lack  any  pleasure  which  a boy  can  know.^^ 

Luke  had  a manly  heart;  but  at  these  words 
He  sobbed  aloud.  The  old  Man  grasped  his  hand. 
And  said,  ^^Nay,  do  not  take  it  so — I see 
That  these  are  things  of  which  I need  not  speak. 

— Even  to  the  utmost  I have  been  to  thee 
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A kind  and  a good  Father:  and  herein 
I but  repay  a gift  which  I myself 
Received  at  others’  hands;  for,  though  now  old 
Beyond  the  common  life  of  man,  I still 
Remember  them  who  loved  me  in  my  youth. 

Both  of  them  sleep  together:  here  they  lived. 

As  all  their  Forefathers  had  done;  and  when 
At  length  their  time  was  come,  they  were  not  loath 
To  give  their  bodies  to  the  family  mould.  370 

I wished  that  thou  should’st  live  the  life  they  lived: 
But  ’tis  a long  time  to  look  back,  my  Son, 

And  see  so  little  gain  from  threescore  years. 

These  fields  were  burdened  when  they  came  to  me; 

Till  I was  forty  years  of  age,  not  more 
Than  half  of  my  inheritance  was  mine. 

I toiled  and  toiled;  God  blessed  me  in  my  work. 

And  till  these  three  weeks  past  the  land  was  free. 

— It  looks  as  if  it  never  could  endure 
Another  Master.  Heaven  forgive  me,  Luke,  380 

If  I judge  ill  for  thee,  but  it  seems  good 
That  thou  should’st  go.” 

At  this  the  old  Man  paused; 

Then,  pointing  to  the  stones  near  which  they 
stood. 

Thus,  after  a short  silence,  he  resumed: 

^^This  was  a work  for  us;  and  now,  my  Son, 

It  is  a work  for  me.  But  lay  one  stone — 

Here,  lay  it  for  me,  Luke,  with  thine  own  hands. 

Nay,  Boy,  be  of  good  hope; — we  both  may  live 

To  see  a better  day.  At  eighty-four 

I still  am  strong  and  hale; — do  thou  thy  part;  390 

I will  do  mine. — I will  begin  again 

With  many  tasks  that  were  resigned  to  thee : 
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Up  to  the  heights  and  in  among  the  storms 
Will  I without  thee  go  again,  and  do 

All  works  which  I was  wont  to  do  alone, 

' * 

Before  I knew  thy  face. — Heaven  bless  thee.  Boy! 

Thy  heart  these  two  weeks  has  been  beating  fast 
With  many  hopes;  it  should  be  so — yes — yes — 

I knew  that  thou  could^st  never  have  a wish 
To  leave  me,  Luke:  thou  hast  been  bound  to  me  400 
Only  by  links  of  love:  when  thou  art  gone. 

What  will  be  left  to  us! — But,  I forget 
My  purposes.  Lay  now  the  corner-stone 
As  I requested;  and  hereafter,  Luke, 

When  thou  art  gone  away,  should  evil  men 
Be  thy  companions,  think  of  me,  my  Son, 

And  of  this  moment;  hither  turn  thy  thoughts. 

And  God  will  strengthen  thee:  amid  all  fear 

And  all  temptations,  Luke,  I pray  that  thou 

May’st  bear  in  mind  the  life  thy  Fathers  lived,  410 

Who,  being  innocent,  did  for  that  cause 

Bestir  them  in  good  deeds.  Now,  fare  thee  well — 

When  thou  return^st  thou  in  this  place  wilt  see 

A work  which  is  not  here : — a covenant 

'Twill  be  between  us; — but,  whatever  fate 

Befall  thee,  I shall  love  thee  to  the  last. 

And  bear  thy  memory  with  me  to  the  grave." 

The  Shepherd  ended  here;  and  Luke  stooped  down 
And,  as  his  Father  had  requested,  laid 
The  first  stone  of  the  Sheepfold.  At  the  sight  420 
The  old  Man's  grief  broke  from  him;  to  his  heart 
He  pressed  his  Son,  he  kissed  him  and  wept; 

And  to  the  house  together  they  returned. 

— Hushed  was  that  House  in  peace,  or  seeming  peace. 
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Ere  the  night  fell: — with  morrow^s  dawn  the  Boy 
Began  his  journey,  and  when  he  had  reached 
The  public  way,  he  put  on  a bold  face; 

And  all  the  neighbours,  as  he  passed  their  doors, 

Came  forth  with  wishes  and  with  farewell  prayers. 
That  followed  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight.  430 

A good  report  did  from  their  Kinsman  come, 

Of  Luke  and  his  well-doing:  and  the  Boy 
Wrote  loving  letters,  full  of  wondrous  news. 

Which,  as  the  Housewife  phrased  it,  were  throughout 
*‘The  prettiest  letters  that  were  ever  seen.^' 

Both  parents  read  them  with  rejoicing  hearts. 

So,  many  months  passed  on;  and  once  again 
The  Shepherd  went  about  his  daily  work 
With  confident  and  cheerful  thoughts;  and  now 
Sometimes,  when  he  could  find  a leisure  hour,  440 
He  to  that  valley  took  his  way,  and  there 
Wrought  at  the  Sheepfold.  Meantime  Luke  began 
To  slacken  in  his  duty;  and,  at  length. 

He  in  the  dissolute  city  gave  himself 
To  evil  courses:  ignominy  and  shame 
Fell  on  him,  so  that  he  was  driven  at  last 
To  seek  a hiding-place  beyond  the  seas. 

There  is  a comfort  in  the  strength  of  love; 

^Twill  make  a thing  endurable  which  else 
Would  overset  the  brain  or  break  the  heart:  46C 

I have  conversed  with  more  than  one  who  well 
Remember  the  old  Man,  and  what  he  was 
Years  after  he  heard  this  heavy  news. 

His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength.  Among  the  rocks 
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He  went,  and  still  looked  up  to  sun  and  cloud, 

And  listened  to  the  wind;  and,  as  before. 

Performed  all  kinds  of  labour  for  his  sheep. 

And  for  the  land,  his  small  inheritance. 

And  to  that  hollow  dell  from  time  to  time  460 

Did  he  repair,  to  build  the  Fold  of  which 

His  flock  had  need.  ’Tis  not  forgotten  yet 

The  pity  which  was  then  in  every  heart 

For  the  old  Man — and  ’tis  believed  by  all 

That  many  and  many  a day  he  thither  went 

And  never  lifted  up  a single  stone. 

There,  by  the  Sheepfold,  sometimes  was  he  seen. 
Sitting  alone,  or  with  his  faithful  Dog, 

Then  old,  beside  him,  lying  at  his  feet. 

The  length  of  full  seven  years,  from  time  to  time,  470 
He  at  the  building  of  this  Sheepfold  wrought. 

And  left  the  work  unfinished  when  he  died. 

Three  years,  or  little  more,  did  Isabel 
Survive  her  Husband:  at  her  death  the  estate 
Was  sold,  and  went  into  a stranger’s  hand. 

The  Cottage  which  was  named  The  Evening  Star 
Is  gone — the  ploughshare  has  been  through  the 
ground 

On  which  it  stood;  great  changes  have  been  wrought 

In  all  the  neighbourhood: — yet  the  oak  is  left 

That  grew  beside  their  door;  and  the  remains  480 

Of  the  unfinished  Sheepfold  may  be  seen 

Beside  the  boisterous  brook  of  Greenhead  Ghyll. 

— W ORDSWORTH . 
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RUGBY  CHAPEL 
November,  1857 
Coldly,  sadly  descends 
The  autumn  evening!  The  field 
Strewn  with  its  dank  yellow  drifts 
Of  wither’d  leaves,  and  the  elms, 

Fade  into  dimness  apace, 

Silent; — hardly  a shout 

From  a few  boys  late  at  their  play! 

The  lights  come  out  in  the  street. 

In  the  school-room  windows;  but  cold, 
Solemn,  unlighted,  austere. 

Through  the  gathering  darkness,  arise 
The  chapel-walls,  in  whose  bound 
Thou,  my  father!  art  laid. 

There  thou  dost  lie,  in  the  gloom 
Of  the  autumn  evening.  But  ah! 

That  word,  gloomy  to  my  mind 
Brings  thee  back  in  the  light 
Of  thy  radiant  vigour  again! 

In  the  gloom  of  November  we  pass’d 
Days  not  of  gloom  at  thy  side; 

Seasons  impair’d  not  the  ray 
Of  thine  even  cheerfulness  clear. 

Such  thou  wast!  and  I stand 
In  the  autumn  evening,  and  think 
Of  bygone  autumns  with  thee. 

Fifteen  years  have  gone  round 
Since  thou  arosest  to  tread. 

In  the  summer  morning,  the  road 
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Of  death,  at  a call  unforeseen, 
Sudden!  For  fifteen  years. 

We  who  till  then  in  thy  shade 
Rested  as  under  the  boughs 
Of  a mighty  oak,  have  endured 
Sunshine  and  rain  as  we  might. 

Bare,  unshaded,  alone. 

Lacking  the  shelter  of  thee! 

O strong  soul,  by  what  shore 
Tarriest  thou  now?  For  that  force. 
Surely,  has  not  been  left  vain! 
Somewhere,  surely,  afar, 

In  the  sounding  labour-house  vast 
Of  being,  is  practised  that  strength. 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm! 

Yes,  in  some  far-shining  sphere. 
Conscious  or  not  of  the  past. 

Still  thou  performest  the  word 
Of  the  Spirit  in  whom  thou  dost  five- 
Prompt,  unwearied,  as  here! 

Still  thou  upraisest  with  zeal 
The  humble  good  from  the  ground. 
Sternly  repressest  the  bad! 

Still,  like  a trumpet,  dost  rouse 
Those  who  with  half-open  eyes 
Tread  the  border-land  dim 
^Twixt  vice  and  virtue;  reviv^st, 
Succourest! — this  was  thy  work. 

This  was  thy  life  upon  earth. 
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What  is  the  eourse  of  the  life 
Of  mortal  men  on  the  earth? — 

Most  men  eddy  about 

Here  and  there — eat  and  drink, 

Chatter  and  love  and  hate, 

Gather  and  squander,  are  raised 
Aloft,  are  hurUd  in  the  dust. 

Striving  blindly,  achieving 
Nothing;  and  then  they  die — 

Perish!  and  no  one  asks 
Who  or  what  they  have  been. 

More  than  he  asks  what  waves. 

In  the  moonlit  solitudes  mild 
Of  the  midmost  Ocean,  have  swelFd, 
Foam’d  for  a moment,  and  gone. 

And  there  are  some,  whom  a thirst 
Ardent,  unquenchable,  fires. 

Not  with  the  crowd  to  be  spent — 
Not  without  aim  to  go  round 
In  an  eddy  of  purposeless  dust. 

Effort  unmeaning  and  vain. 

Ah  yes,  some  of  us  strive 
Not  without  action  to  die 
Fruitless,  but  something  to  snatch 
From  dull  oblivion,  nor  all 
Glut  the  devouring  grave! 

We,  we  have  chosen  our  path — 

Path  to  a clear-purposed  goal. 

Path  of  advance! — but  it  leads 
A long,  steep  journey,  through  sunk 
Gorges,  o’er  mountains  in  snow! 
Cheerful,  with  friends,  we  set  forth — 
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Then,  on  the  height,  comes  the  storm! 
Thunder  crashes  from  rock 
To  rock,  the  cataracts  reply; 
Lightnings  dazzle  our  eyes; 

Roaring  torrents  have  breached 
The  track — the  stream-bed  descends 
In  the  place  where  the  wayfarer  once 
Planted  his  footstep — the  spray 
Boils  o^er  its  borders!  aloft. 

The  unseen  snow-beds  dislodge 
Their  hanging  ruin; — alas. 

Havoc  is  made  in  our  train! 

Friends  who  set  forth  at  our  side 
Falter,  are  lost  in  the  storm! 

We,  we  only,  are  left! 

With  frowning  foreheads,  with  lips 
Sternly  compress’d,  we  strain  on. 

On — and  at  nightfall,  at  last. 

Come  to  the  end  of  our  way. 

To  the  lonely  inn  ’mid  the  rocks; 
Where  the  gaunt  and  taciturn  host 
Stands  on  the  threshold,  the  wind 
Shaking  his  thin  white  hairs — 

Holds  his  lantern  to  scan 

Our  storm-beat  figures,  and  asks: 

Whom  in  our  party  we  bring? 

Whom  we  have  left  in  the  snow? 

Sadly  we  answer:  We  bring 
Only  ourselves!  we  lost 
Sight  of  the  rest  in  the  storm! 

Hardly  ourselves  we  fought  through. 
Stripp’d,  without  friends,  as  we  are! 
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Friends,  companions,  and  train 
The  avalanche  swept  from  our  side. 

But  thou  would^st  not  alone 
Be  saved,  my  father!  alone 
Conquer  and  come  to  thy  goal. 
Leaving  the  rest  in  the  wild. 

We  were  weary,  and  we 
Fearful,  and  we,  in  our  march. 

Fain  to  drop  down  and  to  die. 

Still  thou  turnedst,  and  still 
Beckonedst  the  trembler,  and  still 
Gavest  the  weary  thy  hand! 

If,  in  the  paths  of  the  world. 

Stones  might  have  wounded  thy  feet. 
Toil  or  dejection  have  tried 
Thy  spirit,  of  that  we  saw 
Nothing!  to  us  thou  wert  still 
Cheerful,  and  helpful,  and  firm. 
Therefore  to  thee  it  was  given 
Many  to  save  with  thyself; 

And,  at  the  end  of  thy  day, 

O faithful  shepherd!  to  come. 
Bringing  thy  sheep  in  thy  hand. 

And  through  thee  I believe 
In  the  noble  and  great  who  are  gone; 
Pure  souls  honour’d  and  blest 
By  former  ages,  who  else — 

Such,  so  soulless,  so  poor. 

Is  the  race  of  men  whom  I see — 
Seem’d  but  a dream  of  the  heart, 
Seem’d  but  a cry  of  desire. 
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Yes!  I believe  that  there  lived 
Others  like  thee  in  the  past, 

Not  like  the  men  of  the  crowd 
Who  all  round  me  to-day 
Bluster  or  cringe,  and  make  life 
Hideous,  and  arid,  and  vile; 

But  souls  temper’d  with  fire. 

Fervent,  heroic,  and  good. 

Helpers  and  friends  of  mankind. 

% 

Servants  of  God! — or  sons 
Shall  I not  call  you?  because 
Not  as  servants  ye  knew 
Your  Father^s  innermost  mind, 

His,  who  unwillingly  sees 
One  of  his  little  ones  lost — 

Yours  is  the  praise,  if  mankind 
Hath  not  as  yet  in  its  march 
Fainted,  and  fallen,  and  died! 

See!  in  the  rocks  of  the  world 
Marches  the  host  of  mankind, 

A feeble,  wavering  line! 

Where  are  they  tending? — A God 
Marshaird  them,  gave  them  their  goal. 
Ah,  but  the  way  is  so  long! 

Years  they  have  been  in  the  wild  ! 

Sore  thirst  plagues  them;  the  rocks. 
Rising  all  round,  overawe. 

Factions  divide  them — their  host 
Threatens  to  break,  to  dissolve. — 

Ah,  keep,  keep  them  combined! 

Else,  of  the  myriads  who  fill 
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That  army,  not  one  shall  arrive! 

Sole  they  shall  stray;  in  the  rocks 
Labour  for  ever  in  vain, 

Die  one  by  one  in  the  waste. 

Then,  in  such  hour  of  need 
Of  your  fainting,  dispirited  race. 

Ye,  like  angels,  appear,  190 

Radiant  with  ardour  divine. 

Beacons  of  hope,  ye  appear! 

Languor  is  not  in  your  heart. 

Weakness  is  not  in  your  word. 

Weariness  not  on  your  brow. 

Ye  alight  in  our  van!  at  your  voice. 

Panic,  despair,'  flee  away. 

Ye  move  through  the  ranks,  recall 
The  stragglers,  refresh  the  outworn. 

Praise,  re-inspire  the  brave!  200 

Order,  courage,  return. 

Eyes  rekindling,  and  prayers. 

Follow  your  steps  as  ye  go. 

Ye  fill  up  the  gaps  in  our  files. 

Strengthen  the  wavering  line, 

Stablish,  continue  our  march. 

On,  to  the  bound  of  the  waste. 

On,  to  the  City  of  God! 

— Mathew  Arnold. 
ATALANTA^S  RACE 

I. 

Upon  the  shore  of  Argolis  there  stands 
A temple  to  the  goddess  that  he  sought. 
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That,  turned  unto  the  lion-bearing  lands, 

Fenced  from  the  east,  of  cold  winds  hath  no 
thought. 

Though  to  no  homesteaa  there  the  sheaves  are  brought. 
No  groaning  press  torments  the  close-clipped  murk. 
Lonely  the  fane  stands,  far  from  all  men^s  work. 

II. 

Pass  through  a close,  set  thick  with  myrtle-trees. 
Through  the  brass  doors  that  guard  the  holy  place. 
And  entering,  hear  the  washing  of  the  seas  10 

That  twice  a-day  rise  high  above  the  base. 

And  with  the  south-west  urging  them,  embrace 
The  marble  feet  of  her  that  standeth  there 
That  shrink  not,  naked  though  they  be  and  fair. 

III. 

Small  is  the  fane  through  which  the  sea-wind 
sings 

About  Queen  Venus’  well- wrought  image  white. 

But  hung  around  are  many  precious  things. 

The  gifts  of  those  who,  longing  for  delight. 

Have  hung  them  there  within  the  goddess’  sight. 

And  in  return  have  taken  at  her  hands  20 

The  living  treasures  of  the  Grecian  lands. 

IV. 

And  thither  now  has  come  Milanion, 

And  showed  unto  the  priests’  wide  open  eyes 
Gifts  fairer  than  all  those  that  there  have  shone, 

Silk  cloths,  inwrought  with  Indian  fantasies. 

And  bowls  inscribed  with  sayings  of  the  wise 
Above  the  deeds  of  foolish  living  things. 

And  mirrors  fit  to  be  the  gifts  of  kings. 
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V. 

And  now  before  the  Sea-born  One  he  stands, 

By  the  sweet  veiling  smoke  made  dim  and  soft,  30 
And  while  the  incense  trickles  from  his  hands. 

And  while  the  odorous  smoke-wreaths  hang  aloft. 
Thus  doth  he  pray  to  her:  Thou,  who  oft 

Hast  holpen  man  and  maid  in  their  distress. 

Despise  me  not  for  this  my  wretchedness! 

VI. 

^^0  goddess,  among  us  who  dwell  below. 

Kings  and  great  men,  great  for  a little  while. 

Have  pity  on  the  lowly  heads  that  bow. 

Nor  hate  the  hearts  that  love  them  without  guile; 

Wilt  thou  be  worse  than  these,  and  is  thy  smile  40 
A vain  device  of  him  who  set  thee  here. 

An  empty  dream  of  some  artificer? 

VII. 

^^0,  great  one,  some  men  love,  and  are  ashamed; 
Some  men  are  weary  of  the  bonds  of  love; 

Yea,  and  by  some  men  lightly  art  thou  blamed. 

That  from  thy  toils  their  lives  they  cannot  move. 

And  ’mid  the  ranks  of  men  their  manhood  prove. 

Alas!  O goddess,  if  thou  slayest  me 
What  new  immortal  can  I serve  but  thee? 

VIII. 

‘Think  then,  will  it  bring  honour  to  thy  head  50 
If  folk  say,  ‘Everything  aside  he  cast 
And  to  all  fame  and  honour  was  he  dead. 

And  to  his  one  hope  now  is  dead  at  last. 

Since  all  unholpen  he  is  gone  and  past: 
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Ah,  the  gods  love  not  man,  for  certainly, 

He  to  his  helper  did  not  cease  to  cry/ 

IX.  ^ 

^^Nay,  but  thou  wilt  help;  they  who  died  before 
Not  single-hearted  as  I deem  came  here. 

Therefore  unthanked  they  laid  their  gifts  before 
Thy  stainless  feet,  still  shivering  with  their  fear,  60 
Lest  in  their  eyes  their  true  thought  might  appear, 
Who  sought  to  be  the  lords  of  that  fair  town, 

Dreaded  of  men  and  winners  of  renown. 

X. 

Queen,  though  knowest  I pray  not  for  this: 

O set  us  down  together  in  some  place 

Where  not  a voice  can  break  our  heaven  of  bliss. 

Where  nought  but  rocks  and  I can  see  her  face. 
Softening  beneath  the  marvel  of  thy  grace. 

Where  not  a foot  our  vanished  steps  can  track — 

The  golden  age,  the  golden  age  come  back!  70 

XI. 

fairest,  hear  me  now  who  do  thy  will. 

Plead  for  thy  rebel  that  she  be  not  slain. 

But  live  and  love  and  be  thy  servant  still; 

Ah,  give  her  joy  and  take  away  my  pain. 

And  thus  two  long-enduring  servants  gain. 

An  easy  thing  this  is  to  do  for  me. 

What  need  of  my  vain  words  to  weary  thee! 

XII. 

^^But  none  the  less,  this  place  will  I not  leave 
Until  I needs  must  go  my  death  to  meet. 

Or  at  thy  hands  some  happy  sign  receive 
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That  in  great  joy  we  twain  may  one  day  greet 
Thy  presence  here  and  kiss  thy  silver  feet, 

Such  as  we  deem  thee,  fair  beyond  all  words,  * 
Victorious  o’er  our  servants  and  our  lords.” 

XIII. 

Then  from  the  altar  back  a space  he  drew. 

But  from  the  Queen  turned  not  his  face  away. 

But  ’gainst  a pillar  leaned,  until  the  blue 
That  arched  the  sky,  at  ending  of  the  day. 

Was  turned  to  ruddy  gold  and  changing  grey. 

And  clear,  but  low,  the  nigh-ebbed  windless  sea  90 
In  the  still  evening  murmured  ceaselessly. 

XIV. 

And  there  he  stood  when  all  the  sun  was  down. 

Nor  had  he  moved,  when  the  dim  golden  light. 

Like  the  far  lustre  of  a godlike  town. 

Had  left  the  world  to  seeming  hopeless  night. 

Nor  would  he  move  the  more  when  wan  moonlight 
Streamed  through  the  pillars  for  a little  while, 

An’d  lighted  up  the  white  Queen’s  changeless  smile. 

XV. 

Nought  noted  he  the  shallow-flowing  sea 
As  step  by  step  it  set  the  wrack  a-swim,  100 

The  yellow  torchlight  nothing  noted  he 
Wherein  with  fluttering  gown  and  half-bared  limb 
The  temple  damsels  sung  their  midnight  hymn. 

And  nought  the  doubled  stillness  of  the  fane 
When  they  were  gone  and  all  was  hushed  again. 

XVI. 

But  when  the  waves  had  touched  the  marble  base, 
And  steps  the  fish  swim  over  twice  a-day. 
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The  dawn  beheld  him  sunken  in  his  place 
I Upon  the  floor;  and  sleeping  there  he  lay, 

Not  heeding  aught  the  little  jets  of  spray  110 

The  roughened  sea  brought  nigh,  across  him  cast. 

For  as  one  dead  ail  thought  from  him  had  passed. 

XVII. 

Yet  long  before  the  sun  had  showed  his  head. 

Long  ere  the  varied  hangings  on  the  wall 
Had  gained, once  more  their  blue  and  green  and  red. 
He  rose  as  one  some  well-known  sign  doth  call 
When  war  upon  the  city’s  gates  doth  fall. 

And  scarce  like  one  fresh  risen  out  of  sleep. 

He  ’gan  again  his  broken  watch  to  keep. 

XVIII. 

Then  he  turned  round;  not  for  the  sea-gull’s  cry  120 
That  wheeled  above  the  temple  in  his  flight. 

Not  for  the  fresh  south  wind  that  lovingly 
Breathed  on  the  new-born  day  and  dying  night. 

But  some  strange  hope  ’twixt  fear  and  great  delight 
Drew  round  his  face,  now  flushed,  now  pale  and  wan. 
And  still  constrained  his  eyes  the  sea  to  scan. 

XIX.  . 

Now  a faint  light  lit  up  the  southern  sky. 

Not  sun  nor  moon,  for  all  the  world  was  grey. 

But  this  a bright  cloud  seemed,  that  drew  anigh. 
Lighting  the  dull  waves  that  beneath  it  lay  130 

As  toward  the  temple  still  it  took  its  way. 

And  still  grew  greater,  till  Milanion 

Saw  nought  for  dazzling  light  that  round  him  shone. 
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XX. 

But  as  he  staggered  with  his  arms  outspread, 
Delicious  unnamed  odours  breathed  around, 

For  languid  happiness  he  bowed  his  head. 

And  with  wet  eyes  sank  down  upon  the  ground. 

Nor  wished  for  aught,  nor  any  dream  he  found 
To  give  him  reason  for  that  happiness. 

Or  make  him  ask  more  knowledge  of  his  bliss.  140 

XXI. 

At  last  his  eyes  were  cleared,  and  he  could  see 
Through  happy  tears  the  goddess  face  to  face 
With  that  faint  image  of  Divinity, 

Whose  well-wrought  smile  and  dainty  changeless 
grace 

Until  that  morn  so  gladdened  all  the  place; 

Then  he,  unwitting,  cried  aloud  her  name 
And  covered  up  his  eyes  for  fear  and  shame. 

XXII. 

But  through  the  stillness  he  her  voice  could  hear 
Piercing  his  heart  with  joy  scarce  bearable. 

That  said,  ^^Milanion,  wherefore  dost  thou  fear?  150 
I am  not  hard  to  those  who  love  me  well; 

List  to  what  I a second  time  will  tell. 

And  thou  mayest  hear  perchance,  and  live  to  save 
The  cruel  maiden  from  a loveless  grave. 

XXIII. 

^^See,  by  my  feet  three  golden  apples  lie — 

Such  fruit  among  the  heavy  roses  falls. 

Such  fruit  my  watchful  damsels  carefully 
Store  up  within  the  best  loved  of  my  walls. 
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Ancient  Damascus,  where  the  lover  calls 

Above  my  unseen  head,  and  faint  and  light  160 

The  rose-leaves  flutter  round  me  in  the  night. 

XXIV. 

^^And  note,  that  these  are  not  alone  most  fair 
With  heavenly  gold,  but  longing  strange  they  bring 
Unto  the  hearts  of  men,  who  will  not  care. 

Beholding  these,  for  any  once-loved  thing 
Till  round  the  shining  sides  their  Angers  cling. 

And  thou  shalt  see  thy  well-girt  swiftfoot  maid, 

By  sight  of  these  amidst  her  glory  stayed. 

XXV. 

‘Tor  bearing  these  within  a scrip  with  thee. 

When  first  she  heeds  thee  from  the  starting-place  170 
Cast  down  the  first  one  for  her  eyes  to  see, 

And  when  she  turns  aside  make  on  apace, 

And  if  again  she  heads  thee  in  the  race 
Spare  not  the  other  two  to  cast  aside 
If  she  not  long  enough  behind  will  bide. 

XXVI 

“Farewell,  and  when  has  come  the  happy  time 
That  she  Diana^s  raiment  must  unbind 
And  all  the  world  seems  blessed  with  Saturn^s  clime 
And  thou  with  eager  arms  about  her  twined 
Beholdest  first  her  grey  eyes  growing  kind,  180 

Surely,  O trembler,  thou  shalt  scarcely  then 
Forget  the  Helper  of  unhappy  men.^' 

XXVII. 

Milanion  raised  his  head  at  this  last  word. 

For  now  so  soft  and  kind  she  seemed  to  be 
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No  longer  of  her  Godhead  was  he  feared; 

Too  late  he  looked,  for  nothing  could  he  see 
But  the  white  image  glimmering  doubtfully 
In  the  departing  twilight  cold  and  grey, 

And  those  three  apples  on  the  steps  that  lay. 

XXVIII. 

These  then  he  caught  up  quivering  with  delight,  190 
Yet  fearful  lest  it  all  might  be  a dream. 

And  though  aweary  with  the  watchful  night. 

And  sleepless  nights  of  longing,  still  did  deem 
He  could  not  sleep;  but  yet  the  first  sunbeam 
That  smote  the  fane  across  the  heaving  deep 
Shone  on  him  laid  in  calm  untroubled  sleep. 

XXIX. 

But  little  ere  the  noontide  did  he  rise, 

And  why  he  felt  so  happy  scarce  could  tell 
Until  the  gleaming  apples  met  his  eyes. 

Then  leaving  the  fair  place  where  this  befell  200 

Oft  he  looked  back  as  one  who  loved  it  well. 

Then  homeward  to  the  haunts  of  men  ’gan  wend 
To  bring  all  things  unto  a happy  end. 

XXX. 

Now  has  the  lingering  month  at  last  gone  by, 

Again  are  all  folks  round  the  running  place, 

Nor  other  seems  the  dismal  pageantry 
Than  heretofore,  but  that  another  face 
Looks  o’er  the  smooth  course  ready  for  the  race, 

For  now,  beheld  of  all,  Milanion 
Stands  on  the  spot  he  twice  has  looked  upon. 
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XXXI. 

But  yet — what  change  is  this  that  holds  the  maid? 
Does  she  indeed  see  in  his  glittering  eye 
More  than  disdain  of  the  sharp  shearing  blade, 

Some  happy  hope  of  help  and  victory? 

The  others  seemed  to  say,  ^^We  come  to  die. 

Look  down  upon  us  for  a little  while. 

That  dead,  we  may  bethink  us  of  thy  smile.’’ 

XXXII. 

But  he — what  look  of  mastery  was  this 
He  cast  on  her?  why  were  his  lips  so  red? 

Why  was  his  face  so  flushed  with  happiness?  220 

So  looks  not  one  who  deems  himself  but  dead. 

E’en  if  to  death  he  bows  a willing  head; 

So  rather  looks  a god  well  pleased  to  find 
Some  earthly  damsel  fashioned  to  his  mind. 

XXXIII. 

Why  must  she  drop  her  lids  before  his  gaze. 

And  even  as  she  casts  adown  her  eyes 
Redden  to  note  his  eager  glance  of  praise. 

And  wish  that  she  were  clad  in  other  guise? 

Why  must  the  memory  to  her  heart  arise 

Of  things  unnoticed  when  they  first  were  heard,  230 

Some  lover’s  song,  some  answering  maiden’s  word? 

XXXIV. 

What  makes  these  longings,  vague,  without  a 
name. 

And  this  vain  pity  never  felt  before. 

This  sudden  languor,  this  contempt  of  fame. 

This  tender  sorrow  for  the  time  past  o’er, 
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These  doubts  that  grow  each  minute  more  and 
more? 

Why  does  she  tremble  as  the  time  grows  near, 

And  weak  defeat  and  woeful  victory  fear? 

XXXV. 

Now  while  she  seemed  to  hear  her  beating  heart, 
Above  their  heads  the  trumpet  blast  rang  out  24o 
And  forth  they  sprang;  and  she  must  play  her  part. 
Then  flew  her  white  feet,  knowing  not  a doubt, 
Though  slackening  once,  she  turned  her  head  about. 
But  then  she  cried  aloud  and  faster  fled 
Than  e^er  before,  and  all  men  deemed  him  dead. 

XXXVI. 

But  with  no  sound  he  raised  aloft  his  hand. 

And  thence  what  seemed  a ray  of  light  there  flew 
And  past  the  maid  rolled  on  along  the  sand; 

Then  trembling  she  her  feet  together  drew 
And  in  her  heart  a strong  desire  there  grew  250 

To  have  the  toy;  some  god  she  thought  had  given 
That  gift  to  her,  to  make  of  earth  a heaven. 

XXXVII. 

Then  from  the  course  with  eager  steps  she  ran. 

And  in  her  odorous  bosom  laid  the  gold. 

But  when  she  turned  again,  the  great-limbed  man. 

Now  well  ahead  she  failed  not  to  behold. 

And  mindful  of  her  glory  waxing  cold, 

Sprang  up  and  following  him  in  hot  pursuit. 

Though  with  one  hand  she  touched  the  golden  fruit. 

XXXVIII. 

Note  too,  the  bow  that  she  was  wont  to  bear 
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She  laid  aside  to  grasp  the  glittering  prize, 

And  o’er  her  shoulder  from  the  quiver  fair 
Three  arrows  fell  and  lay  before  her  eyes 
Unnoticed,  as  amidst  the  people’s  cries 
She  sprang  to  head  the  strong  Milanion, 

Who  now  the  turning-post  had  well-nigh  won. 

XXXIX. 

But  as  he  set  his  mighty  hand  on  it 
White  fingers  underneath  his  own  were  laid. 

And  white  limbs  from  his  dazzled  eyes  did  flit. 

Then  he  the  second  fruit  cast  by  the  maid:  270 

She  ran  awhile,  and  then  as  one  afraid. 

Wavered  and  stopped,  and  turned  and  made  no  stay, 
Until  the  globe  with  its  bright  fellow  lay. 

XL. 

Then,  as  a troubled  glance  she  cast  around 
Now  far  ahead  the  Argive  could  she  see. 

And  in  her  garment’s  hem  one  hand  she  wound 

To  keep  the  double  prize,  and  strenuously 

Sped  o’er  the  course,  and  little  doubt  had  she 

To  win  the  day,  though  now  but  scanty  space 

Was  left  betwixt  him  and  the  winning  place.  280 

XLI. 

Short  was  the  way  unto  such  winged  feet, 

Quickly  she  gained  upon  him  till  at  last 
He  turned  about  her  eager  eyes  to  meet 
And  from  his  hand  the  third  fair  apple  cast. 

She  wavered  not,  but  turned  and  ran  so  fast 
After  the  prize  that  should  her  bliss  fulfil. 

That  in  her  hand  it  lay  ere  it  was  still. 
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XLII. 

Nor  did  she  rest,  but  turned  about  to  win 
Once  more,  an  unblest  woeful  victory — 

And  yet — and  yet — why  does  her  breath  begin  290 
To  fail  her,  and  her  feet  drag  heavily? 

Why  fails  she  now  to  see  if  far  or  nigh 
The  goal  is?  why  do  her  grey  eyes  grow  dim? 

Why  do  these  tremors  run  through  every  limb? 

XLIII. 

She  spreads  her  arms  abroad  some  stay  to  find 
Else  must  she  fall,  indeed,  and  findeth  this, 

A strong  man’s  arms  about  her  body  twined. 

Nor  may  she  shudder  now  to  feel  his  kiss. 

So  wrapped  she  is  in  new  unbroken  bliss: 

Made  happy  that  the  foe  the  prize  hath  won,  300 

She  weeps  glad  tears  for  all  her  glory  done. 

— Morris. 
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BRUTUS  AND  ANTONY 

[From  Julius  Caesar,  Act  III,  So.  II.] 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  a throng  of  Citizens. 

Citizens.  We  will  be  satisfied;  let  us  be  satisfied. 
Bru.  Then  follow  me,  and  give  me  audience, 
friends. 

Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street. 

And  part  the  numbers. 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  ’em  stay  here; 
Those  that  will  follow  Cassius,  go  with  him; 

And  public  reason  shall  be  rendered 
Of  Caesar’s  death. 

First  Cit. 


I will  hear  Brutus  speak. 
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Sec.  Cit.  I will  hear  Cassius;  and  compare  their 
reasons, 

When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered.  10 

[Exit  Cassius,  with  some  of  the  Citizens.  Brutus  goes  into  the 
pulpit. 

Third  Cit.  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended:  silence! 

Bru.  Be  patient  till  the  last. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers!  hear  me  for  my 
cause,  and  be  silent,  that  you  may  hear:  believe  me 
for  mine  honour,  and  have  respect  to  mine  honour, 
that  you  may  believe : censure  me  in  your  wisdom, 
and  awake  your  senses,  that  you  may  the  better 
judge.  If  there  be  any  in  this  assembly,  any  dear 
friend  of  Csesar^s,  to  him  I say,  that  Brutus^  love 
to  Csesar  was  no  less  than  his.  If  then  that  friend  20 
demand  why  Brutus  rose  against  Csesar,  this  is  my 
answer: — Not  that  I lov’d  Csesar  less,  but  that  I 
lov’d  Rome  more.  Had  you  rather  Csesar  were 
living  and  die  all  slaves,  than  that  Csesar  were  dead, 
to  live  all  free  men?  As  Csesar  lov’d  me,  I weep  for 
him;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I rejoice  at  it;  as  he  was 
valiant,  I honour  him:  but,  as  he  was  ambitious,  I 
slew  him.  There  is  tears  for  his  love;  joy  for  his 
fortune;  honour  for  his  valour;  and  death  for  his 
ambition.  Who  is  here  so  base  that  would  be  a 30 
bondman?  If  any,  speak;  for  him  have  I offended. 
Who  is  here  so  rude  that  would  not  be  a Roman? 

If  any,  speak;  for  him  have  I offended.  Who  is 
here  so  vile  that  will  not  love  his  country?  If  any, 
speak;  for  him  have  I offended.  I pause  for  a reply. 

All.  None,  Brutus,  none. 

Bru.  Then  none  have  I offended.  I have  done 
no  more  to  Caesar  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus. 
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The  question  of  his  death  is  enroll’d  in  the  Capitol; 
his  glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy,  40 
nor  his  offences  enforc’d,  for  which  he  suffered 
death. 

Enter  Antony,  and  others,  with  C^sar^s  hody 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourn’d  by  Mark  Antony: 
who,  though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall 
receive  the  benefit  of  his  dying,  a place  in  the 
commonwealth;  as  which  of  you  shall  not?  With 
this  I depart, — that,  as  I slew  my  best  lover  for 
the  good  of  Rome,  I have  the  same  dagger  for 
myself,  when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need 
my  death. 

All.  Live,  Brutus!  live!  live! 

First  Cit.  Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto  his 
house.  50 

Sec.  Cit.  Give  him  a statue  with  his  ancestors. 

Third  Cit.  Let  him  be  Caesar. 

Fourth  Cit.  Caesar’s  better  parts 

Shall  be  crowned  in  Brutus. 

First  Cit.  We’ll  bring  him  to  his  house 

With  shouts  and  clamours. 

Bru.  My  countrymen, — 

Sec.  Cit.  Peace,  silence!  Brutus  speaks. 

First  Cit.  Peace,  ho! 

Bru.  Good  countrymen,  let  me  depart  alone. 

And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony  : 

Do  grace  to  Caesar’s  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech 
Tending  to  Caesar’s  glories;  which  Mark  Antony, 

By  our  permission,  is  allowed  to  make.  60 

I do  entreat  you,  not  a man  depart, 
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Save  I alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.  [Exit 

First  Cit.  Stay,  ho ! and  let  us  hear  Mark  Antony. 
Third Cit,  Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  chair; 
Wedl  hear  him.  Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant,  For  Brutus’  sake,  I am  beholding  to  you. 

[Goes  into  the  pulpit. 

Fourth  Cit,  What  does  he  say  of  Brutus? 

Third  Cit,  He  says,  for  Brutus’  sake. 

He  finds  himself  beholding  to  us  all. 

Fourth  Cit,  ’Twere  best  he  speak  no  harm  of 
Brutus  here. 

First  Cit,  This  Caesar  was  a tyrant. 

Third  Cit,  Nay,  that’s  certain:  70 

We  are  blest  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

Sec,  Cit,  Peace!  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can 
say. 

Ant,  You  gentle  Romans, — 

Citizens,  Peace,  ho!  let  us  hear  him. 

Ant,  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me 
your  ears; 

I come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones; 

So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.  The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious: 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a grievous  fault,  80 

And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer’d  it. 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest, — 

For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man; 

So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men, — 

Come  I to  speak  in  Caesar’s  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me: 

But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious; 
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And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 90 

Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept. 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 
I thrice  presented  him  a kingly  crown. 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse:  was  this  ambition? 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious; 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man.  100 

I speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke. 

But  here  I am  to  speak  what  I do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause: 

What  cause  withholds  you  then,  to  mourn  for  him? 

0 judgment!  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts,'" 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason.  Bear  with  me; 

My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  witii  Caesar, 

And  I must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

First  Cit.  Methinks  there  is  much  reason  in  Kis 
sayings. 

Sec,  Cit.  If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter,  110 
Caesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

Third  Cit,  Has  he,  masters? 

1 fear  there  will  a worse  come  in  his  place. 

Fourth  Cit.  Mark’d  ye  his  words?  He  would  not 

take  the  crown; 

Therefore  ’tis  certain  he  was  not  ambitious. 

First  Cit,  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 
Sec.  Cit.  Poor  soul!  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with 
weeping. 
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Third  Cit,  There^s  not  a nobler  man  in  Rome 
than  Antony. 

Fourth  Cit.  Now  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to 
speak. 

Ant.  But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world;  now  lies  he  there,  120 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0 masters,  if  I were  disposed  to  stir 

Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1 should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong. 

Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men: 

I will  not  do  them  wrong;  I rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you. 

Than  I will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 

But  here’s  a parchment  with  the  seal  of  Caesar; 

I found  it  in  his  closet,  ’tis  his  will:  130 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament — 

Which,  pardon  me,  I do  not  mean  to  read — 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar’s  wounds 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood. 

Yea,  beg  a hair  of  him  for  memory. 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills. 

Bequeathing  it  as  a rich  legacy 
Unto  their  issue. 

Fourth  Cit.  We’ll  hear  the  will:  read  it,  Mark 
Antony. 

All.  The  will,  the  will!  we  will  hear  Caesar’s  will.  140 
Ant.  Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I must  not 
read  it; 

It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  lov’d  you. 

You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men; 

And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 

It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
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’Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs; 

For,  if  you  should,  O,  what  would  come  of  it! 

Fourth  Cit.  Read  the  will;  wedl  hear  it,  Antony; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will,  Csesar’s  will. 

Ant  Will  you  be  patient?  will  you  stay  awhile?  150 
I have  overshot  myself  to  tell  you  of  it: 

I fear  I wrong  the  honourable  men 

Whose  daggers  have  stabbed  Caesar,  I do  fear  it. 

Fourth  Cit  They  were  traitors:  honourable  men! 

Alt  The  will!  the  testament! 

Sec,  Cit  They  were  villains,  murderers:  the 

will!  read  the  will. 

Ant  You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  will? 
Then  make  a ring  around  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 

And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 

Shall  I descend?  and  will  you  give  me  leave?  160 

Several  Cit  Come  down. 

Sec,  Cit,  Descend.  [Antony  comes  down. 

Third  Cit,  You  shall  have  leave. 

Fourth  Cit,  A ring;  stand  round. 

First  Cit,  Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the 
body. 

Sec,  Cit,  Room  for  Antony;  most  noble  Antony. 
Ant,  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me;  stand  far  off. 
Several  Cit,  Stand  back!  room!  bear  back! 

Ant.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them 
now. 

You  all  do  know  this  mantle:  I remember  170 

The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on; 

^Twas  on  a summer^s  evening,  in  his  tent; 

That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 

Look,  in  this  place  ran  Cassius^  dagger  through: 

See  what  a rent  the  envious  Casca  made: 
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Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabbM; 

And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Csesar  followM  it. 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv’d  180 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock’d,  or  no; 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Csesar’s  angel: 

Judge,  O you  gods!  how  dearly  Caesar  lov’d  him. 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all; 

For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab. 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors’  arms. 

Quite  vanquish’d  him:  then  burst  his  mighty  heart; 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face. 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey’s  statue. 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell.  190 
O,  what  a fall  was  there,  my  countrymen! 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish’d  over  us. 

O,  now  you  weep;  and,  I perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity;  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls,  what!  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar’s  vesture*  wounded?  Look  you  here, 

[Lifting  Ccesar^s  mantle. 

Here  is  himself,  marr’d,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

First  Cit,  O piteous  spectacle! 

Sec.  Cit.  O noble  Caesar!  200 

Third  Cit.  0 woeful  day! 

Fourth  Cit.  O traitors,  villains! 

First  Cit.  O most  bloody  sight! 

Sec.  Cit.  We  will  be  reveng’d. 

All.  Revenge!  About!  Seek!  Burn!  Fire!  Kill! 
Slay! 

Let  not  a traitor  live! 

Ant.  Stay,  countrymen! 
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First  Cit  Peace  there!  hear  the  noble  Antony. 

Sec,  Cit  We^ll  hear  him,  we’ll  follow  him,  we’ll 
die  with  him. 

Ant  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir 
you  up  210 

To  such  a sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 

They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honourable: 

What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas!  I know  not. 

That  made  them  do  it : they  are  wise  and  honourable. 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 

I come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts: 

I am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is; 

But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a plain  blunt  man. 

That  love  my  friend;  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him.  220 

For  I have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 

Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 

To  stir  men’s  blood:  I only  speak  right  on; 

I tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know. 

Show  you  sweet  Caesar’s  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb 
mouths. 

And  bid  them  speak  for  me:  but  were  I Brutus, 

And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny.  230 

Alt  We’ll  mutiny. 

First  Cit  We’ll  burn  the  house  of  Brutus. 

Third  Cit  Away,  then!  come,  seek  the  con- 
spirators. 

Ant  Yet  hear  me,  countrymen;  yet  hear  me 
speak. 
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All,  Peace,  ho! — Hear  Antony. — Most  noble 
Antony. 

Ant,  Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know  not  what . 
Wherein  hath  Caesar  thus  deserved  your  loves? 

Alas,  you  know  not:  I must  tell  you,  then. 

You  have  forgot  the  will  I told  you  of. 

All,  Most  true.  The  will!  Let’s  stay  and  hear 

the  will.  240 

Ant,  Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Caesar’s  seal. 

To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives. 

To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas. 

Sec,  Cit,  Most  noble  Caesar!  We’ll  revenge  his 
death. 

Third  Cit,  O royal  Caesar! 

Ant,  Hear  me  with  patience. 

All,  Peace,  ho! 

Ant,  Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks. 

His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orchards. 

On  this  side  Tiber;  he  hath  left  them  you,  250 

And  to  your  heirs  forever;  common  pleasures. 

To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 

Here  was  a Caesar!  when  comes  such  another? 

First  Cit,  Never,  never!  Come,  away,  away! 

We’ll  burn  his  body  in  the  holy  place. 

And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors’  houses. 

Take  up  the  body. 

Sec.  Cit,  Go  fetch  fire. 

Third  Cit.  Pluck  down  benches. 

Fourth  Cit,  Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  any  260 
thing.  {Exeunt  Citizens  with  the  tody. 

Ant,  Now  let  it  work:  Mischief,  thou  art  afoot. 

Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt! 

— William  Shakespeare. 
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FROM  KING  HENRY  V.,  ACT  IV.,  SC.  III. 

THE  ENGLISH  CAMP 

Enter  Gloucester,  Bedford,  Exeter,  Erpingham, 
with  all  his  host:  Salisbury  and  Worcester 

Glou,  Where  is  the  king? 

Bed.  The  king  himself  is  rode  to  view  their  battle. 
West  Of  fighting  men  they  have  full  three-score 
thousand. 

Exe.  There’s  five  to  one;  besides,  they  all  are  fresh. 
Sal.  God’s  arm  strike  with  us!  ’t  is  a fearful  odds. 
God  be  wi’  you,  princes  all;  I’ll  to  my  charge: 

If  we  no  more  meet  till  we  meet  in  heaven. 

Then,  joyfully,  my  noble  Lord  of  Bedford, 

My  dear  Lord  Gloucester,  and  my  good  Lord 
Exeter, 

And  my  kind  kinsman,  warriors  all,  adieu!  10 

Bed.  Farewell,  good  Salisbury;  and  good  luck  go 
with  thee! 

Exe.  Farewell,  kind  lord;  fight  valiantly  to-day: 
And  yet  I do  thee  wrong  to  mind  thee  of  it. 

For  thou  art  framed  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour. 

[Exit  Salishury, 

Bed.  He  is  as  full  of  valour  as  of  kindness; 

Princely  in  both. 

Enter  the  King 

West  O!  that  we  now  had  here 

But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England 
That  do  no  work  to-day! 

K.  Hen.  What’s  he  that  wishes  so? 

My  cousin  Westmoreland?  No,  my  fair  cousin: 

If  we  are  mark’d  to  die,  we  are  toow 
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To  do  our  country  loss;  and  if  to  live, 

The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour. 

God’s  will!  I pray  thee,  wish  not  one  man  more. 

By  Jove,  I am  not  covetous  for  gold. 

Nor  care  I who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost; 

It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear; 

Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires : 

But  if  it  be  a sin  to  covet  honour, 

I am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 

No,  faith,  my  coz,  wish  not  a man  from  England:  30 

God’s  peace!  I would  not  lose  so  great  an  honour 
As  one  man  more,  methinks,  would  share  from  me. 
For  the  best  hope  I have.  O,  do  not  wish  one  more! 
Rather  proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  through  my  host. 
That  he  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight. 

Let  him  depart;  his  passport  shall  be  made. 

And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse: 

We  would  not  die  in  that  man’s  company 
That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 

This  day  is  call’d  the  feast  of  Crispian:  40 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home. 

Will  stand  a tip-toe  when  this  day  is  named. 

And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 

He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age. 

Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbours. 

And  say  ^To-morrow  is  Saint  Crispian’ : 

Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve  and  show  his  scars. 

And  say  ^These  wounds  I had  on  Crispin’s  day.’ 

Old  men  forget;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot. 

But  he’ll  remember  with  advantages  50 

What  feats  he  did  that  day:  then  shall  our  names. 
Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words, 

Harry  the  king,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 
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Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloucester, 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered. 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son; 

And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne^er  go  by. 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world. 

But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered; 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers;  60 

For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me 
Shall  be  my  brother;  be  he  ne^er  so  vile. 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition: 

And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  a-bed 
Shall  think  themselves  accursed  they  were  not  here. 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap  whiles  any  speaks 
That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispin’s  day. 

— Shakespeare. 

THE  DOWNFALL  OF  WOLSEY 

[From  “King  Henry  VIII./’  Act  III.,  Sc.  II.  J 

Woh  Farewell!  a long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness! 
This  is  the  state  of  man:  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope;  to-morrow  blossoms. 

And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him; 

The  third  day  comes  a frost,  a killing  frost; 

And, — when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening, — nips  his  root. 

And  then  he  falls,  as  I do.  I have  ventured. 

Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders. 

This  many  summers  in  a sea  of  glory,  10 

But  far  beyond  my  depth:  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me,  and  now  has  left  me. 
Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
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Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I hate  ye: 

I feel  my  heart  new  opened.  O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes’  favours! 

There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 

That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 

More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have;  20 
And  when’ he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  again. 

[Enter  Cromwell,  and  stands  amazed] 

Why,  how  now,  Cromwell! 

Crom.  I have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

WoL  What!  amaz’d 

At  my  misfortunes?  can  thy  spirit  wonder 
A great  man  should  decline?  Nay,  an  you  weep, 

I am  fall’n  indeed. 

Crom,  How  does  your  Grace? 

WoL  Why,  well, 

Never  so  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 

I know  myself  now;  and  I feel  within  me 
A peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 

A still  and  quiet  conscience.  The  king  has  cur’d  me,  30 
I humbly  thank  his  Grace ; and  from  these  shoulders. 
These  ruin’d  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A load  would  sink  a navy, — too  much  honour: 

O,  ’t  is  a burden,  Cromwell,  ’t  is  a burden. 

Too  heavy  for  a man  that  hopes  for  heaven! 

Crom,  I am  glad  your  grace  has  made  that  right 
use  of  it. 

WoL  I hope  I have:  I am  able  now,  methinks, — 
Out  of  a fortitude  of  soul  I feel — 

To  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  far 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer. 
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What  news  abroad? 

Crom.  The  heaviest  and  the  worst, 

Is  your  displeasure  with  the  king. 

Wol.  God  bless  him! 

Crom.  The  next  is,  that  Sir  Thomas  More  is 
chosen 

Lord  chancellor  in  your  place. 

Wol.  That’s  somewhat  sudden: 

But  he’s  a learned  man.  May  he  continue 
Long  in  his  highness’  favour,  and  do  justice 
For  truth’s  sake  and  his  conscience;  that  his  bones. 
When  he  has  run  his  course  and  sleeps  in  blessings, 
May  have  a tomb  of  orphans’  tears  wept  on  ’em! — 
What  more?  50 

Crom.  That  Cranmer  is  return’d  with  welcome. 
Install’d  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Wol.  That’s  news  indeed. 

Crom.  Last,  that  the  Lady  Anne, 

Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married. 

This  day  was  view’d  in  open,  as  his  queen. 

Going  to  chapel;  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

Wol.  There  was  the  weight  that  pull’d  me  down. 

O Cromwell! 

The  king  has  gone  beyond  me : all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I have  lost  for  ever.  60 

No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours. 

Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.  Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell; 

I am  a poor  fall’n  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  thy  lord  and  master:  Seek  the  king; — 

That  sun,  I pray,  may  never  set! — I have  told  him 
What,  and  how  true  thou  art:  he  will  advance  thee; 
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Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him — 

I know  his  noble  nature — not  to  let 

Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too.  Good  Cromwell,  70 

Neglect  him  not;  make  use  now,  and  provide 

For  thine  own  future  safety. 

Crom,  O my  lord, 

Must  I then,  leave  you?  must  I needs  forego 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a master? 

Bear  witness  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron. 

With  what  a sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord. 

The  king  shall  have  my  service;  but  my  prayers, 

For  ever  and  for  ever,  shall  be  yours. 

WoL  Cromwell,  I did  not  think  to  shed  a tear 
In  all  my  miseries;  but  thou  hast  forced  me,  80 

Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 

Let’s  dry  our  eyes;  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell : 
And,  when  I am  forgotten,  as  I shall  be. 

And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of,  say,  I taught  thee. 

Say,  Wolsey,  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory. 

And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour. 
Found  thee  a way,  out  of  his  wrack,  to  rise  in; 

A sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss’d  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruin’d  me.  90 

Cromwell,  I charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition: 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels;  how  can  man,  then. 

The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by ’t? 

Love  thyself  last;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate 
thee; 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 

To  silence  envious  tongues:  be  just,  and  fear  not. 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim’st  at  be  thy  country’s. 
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Thy  God’s  and  truth’s:  then  if  thou  fall’st,  O 
Cromwell, 

Thou  fall’st  a blessed  martyr.  Serve  the  king;  100 
And — pr’ythee  lead  me  in: 

There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I have, 

To  the  last  penny;  ’t  is  the  king’s:  my  robe. 

And  my  integrity  to  Heaven,  is  all 
I dare  now  call  my  own.  O Cromwell,  Cromwell! 

Had  I but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I served  my  king.  He  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

Crom,  Good  sir,  have  patience. 

WoL  So  I have.  Farewell  110 

The  hopes  of  court!  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell. 

— Shakespeare. 

IN  MEMORIAM  ' 

CANTO  V. 

I sometimes  hold  it  half  a sin 

To  put  in  words  the  grief  I feel; 

For  words,  like  Nature,  half  reveal 
And  half  conceal  the  Soul  within. 

But,  for  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain, 

A use  in  measured  language  lies; 

The  sad  mechanic  exercise. 

Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain. 

In  words,  like  weeds.  I’ll  wrap  me  o’er. 

Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold:  10 

But  that  large  grief  which  these  enfold 
Is  given  in  outlines  and  no  more. 
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CANTO  XIX. 

The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave 

The  darkened  heart  that  beat  no  more; 

They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shore, 

And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave. 

There  twice  a day  the  Severn  fills; 

The  salt  sea-water  passes  by, 

And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye, 

And  makes  a silence  in  the  hills.  20 

The  Wye  is  hushed  nor  moved  along. 

And  hush’d  my  deepest  grief  of  all. 

When  fill’d  with  tears  that  cannot  fall, 

I brim  with  sorrow  drowning  song. 

The  tide  flows  down,  the  wave  again 
Is  vocal  in  its  wooded  walls; 

My  deeper  anguish  also  falls, 

And  I can  speak  a little  then. 

CANTO  XXXVIII. 

With  weary  steps  I loiter  on, 

Tho’  always  under  alter’d  skies  30 

The  purple  from  the  distance  dies. 

My  prospect  and  horizon  gone. 

No  joy  the  blowing  season  gives, 

The  herald  melodies  of  spring, 

But  in  the  songs  I love  to  sing 
A doubtful  gleam  of  solace  lives. 
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If  any  care  for  what  is  here 

Survive  in  spirit  render’d  free, 

Then  are  these  songs  I sing  of  thee 
Not  all  ungrateful  to  thine  ear.  40 

CANTO  LIV. 

Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroy’d. 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete; 

That  not  a worm  is  cloven  in  vain; 

That  not  a moth  with  vain  desire  50 

Is  shrivell’d  in  a fruitless  fire, 

Or  but  subserves  another’s  gain. . 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything; 

I can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last — far  off — at  last,  to  all. 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

So  runs  my  dream : but  what  am  I ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night: 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light: 

And  with  no  language  but  a cry. 
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CANTO  CVI. 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 

The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light: 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new. 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow; 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind. 

For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more;  70 

Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor. 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a slowly  dying  cause. 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 

Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life. 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin. 

The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 

Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes. 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in.  • 80 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood. 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

■V 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 
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Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land,  90 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

CANTO  CXXX. 

Thy  voice  is  on  the  rolling  air; 

I hear  thee  where  the  waters  run; 

Thou  standest  in  the  rising  sun. 

And  in  the  setting  thou  art  JFair, 

What  art  thou  then?  I cannot  guess; 

But  tho’  I seem  in  star  and  flower 
To  feel  thee  some  diffusive  power, 

I do  not  therefore  love  thee  less:  100 

My  love  involves  the  love  before; 

My  love  is  vaster  passion  now; 

Tho^  mix’d  with  God  and  Nature  thou, 

I seem  to  love  thee  more  and  more. 

*Far  off  thou  art,  but  ever  nigh; 

I have  thee  still,  and  I rejoice; 

I prosper,  circled  with  thy  voice; 

I shall  not  lose  thee  tho’  I die. 


— Tennyson. 
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THE  ANCIENT  MARINER 
PART  I 

1.  A common  feature  in  ballads  is  the  abrupt  opening. 

33.  Contrast  the  brightness  of  this  stanza  with  the  gloom  of 
the  story  which  follows. 

55.  clifts.  Clefts,  or  perhaps,  cliffs. 

62.  swound.  Swoon.  Persons  in  a swoon  are  said  to 
oftentimes  hear  loud  noises. 

69.  thunder-fit.  A roar  like  thunder. 

76.  vespers.  Evenings. 

79.  Account  for  this  exclamation  of  the  wedding-guest. 
PART  II 

83.  Why  does  the  sun  now  rise  ^^upon  the  righP^? 

84-89.  The  mariner  is  living  over  again  the  scenes  of  the 
past. 

91-96.  Sailors  are  oftentimes  represented  as  being  super- 
stitious regarding  the  killing  of  birds. 

103-106.  The  mariner  speaks  as  if  he  were  talking  to  himself. 
115-118.  Note  the  peculiar  vividness  of  this  stanza. 

125-126.  Gelatinous  animals,  oftentimes  phosphorescent, 
develop  themselves  in  the  still  waters. 

127.  in  reel  and  rout.  In  a whirling  company. 

128.  death-fires.  Luminous  appearances  supposed  to  foretell 
death. 

139.  well  a-day  ! An  exclamation  of  surprise  or  distress. 
PART  III 

152.  wist.  In  the  sense  of  ^truly^  ^certainly^ 

164.  Gramercy.  From  the  French  ‘^grand  mcrci^\ 

177.  straight.  At  once. 

178.  Heaven’s  Mother.  The  Vjrgin  Mary. 

184.  gosrameres.  Cobwebs  floating  in  the  air  in  warm 
weather. 
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193.  Life-in-Death.  The  mariner^s  life  was  to  be  one  of 
continuous  penance.  He  was  to  pass  through  horrors  from 
which  death  would  have  been  a welcome  refuge. 

199-200.  The  twilight  is  short  within  the  tropics. 

223.  Like  the  whizz.  Account  for  the  comparison. 

PART  IV 

227.  ribbed.  The  effect  produced  by  the  ripples  of  the 
out-going  tide. 

245.  or  ever.  Before. 

267-271.  Notice  the  striking  splendour  of  the  pictures  in 
this  and  the  two  following  stanzas. 

282-287.  When  the  mariner  sees  beauty  in  the  lowest 
forms  of  Nature^s  living  creatures  he  repents  of  his  deed  and  is 
pardoned. 

PART  V 

297.  silly.  Probably  the  old  meaning  of  happy  or  blessed. 

309-326.  The  natural  storm  is  converted  into  a super- 
natural one  through  the  power  of  language  and  imagination. 

327-330.  Spirits  are  usually  represented  as  working  in  the 
dark  and  departing  with  the  light. 

339-340.  The  way  in  which  the  limbs  moved  showed  the 
absence  of  real  human  life. 

350-372.  A pleasing  change  from  the  horrors  that  precede. 

394.  I . . . . declare.  I do  not  know. 

395.  living  life.  Conscious  life. 

398-401.  The  voices  know  the  mariner^s  guilt  and  are  in- 
terested in  what  occurs  on  earth. 

PART  VI 

419.  guides  him.  Refers  to  the  tides. 

430-435.  The  mariner  is  now  freed  from  the  bonds  of  the 
avenging  spirits  though  the  bitter  consequences  of  his  crime 
are  still  before  him. 

489.  by  the  holy  rood.  A form  of  oath  common  in  ballads. 
PART  VII 

540.  a-feared.  A correct,  though  obsolete,  form. 

546-549.  A fitting  end  for  the  ship. 

560-563.  How  are  these  effects  to  be  accounted  for? 
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586-590.  The  mediseval  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew  is 
undoubtedly  referred  to. 

591.  The  ^‘loud  uproar^^  serves  to  arouse  us,  as  it  were,  from 
a spell. 

EACH  AND  ALL 

This  is  one  of  Emerson^s  noblest  poems.  The  central 
thought  is  expressed  in  the  lines: 

‘‘All  are  needed  by  each  one; 

Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone.” 

38.  Beauty  is  unripe  childhood’s  cheat.  When  beauty  is 
taken  away  from  its  natural  environment  it  is  not  truth. 

The  great  lesson  the  poem  teaches  is  the  power  of  influence. 

THE  CHAMBERED  NAUTILUS 

The  nautilus  is  a small  shellfish  found  in  the  South  Pacific 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  also  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  especially 
about  Italy.  The  interior  of  the  shell  is  divided  into  chambers, 
running  through  its  centre  and  connecting  the  chambers  is  a 
small  cord. 

1.  Ship  of  pearl.  The  shell  itself. 

2.  unshadowed  main.  The  ocean. 

4.  purpled  wings.  Projections  which  the  animal  was 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  throwing  out  in  the  manner  of 
sails. 


IVRY 

The  battle  of  Ivry  was  fought  in  1590  between  the  Huguenots 
under  King  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Catholic  League  under 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne. 

5.  Rochelle.  The  Huguenot  headquarters  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay. 

14.  Appenzel.  A canton  of  Switzerland. 

Egmont.  A Flemish  General, 
spears.  Soldiers. 

15.  Lorraine.  The  Dukes  of  Guise  were  leaders  against  the 
Huguenots. 
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18.  Coligni.  A famous  Huguenot  General  murdered  while 
at  the  Court  of  King  Charles. 

30.  oriflamme.  The  holy  standard  of  France. 

32.  culverin.  Large  cannon  used  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

33.  fiery  Duke.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne. 

34.  Guelders.  In  the  Netherlands. 

Almayne.  Germany. 

42.  D’Aumale.  One  of  the  Catholic  leaders. 

46.  St.  Bartholomew.  The  famous  massacre  in  1572  on 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Day.  It  was  incited  by  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
Catherine  de  Medici  and  Charles  IX  of  France. 

53.  we  of  the  religion.  The  Huguenots. 

54.  Rosny.  Maximilian,  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
government  of  France. 

58.  proud  house.  Refers  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine. 

63.  Philip.  Philip  II  of  Spain.  He  was  in  union  with  the 
Guises  and  with  the  League. 

63.  pistoles.  A gold  coin  current  in  Europe,  worth  approxi- 
mately $3.92. 

66.  St.  Genevieve.  Patron  saint  of  Paris.  She  lived  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  and  spent  the  greater  part 
of  her  life  in  works  of  benevolence. 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  MONTROSE 

This  poem  is  included  in  the  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers 
published  in  1849. 

Montrose:  James  Graham,  Marquis  of  Montrose,  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  Royalists  during  the  Civil  War.  When 
invading  Scotland  he  lost  most  of  his  troops  by  shipwreck  and 
the  remainder  suffered  defeat  soon  afterwards.  Montrose  was 
captured  and  handed  over  to  General  Leslie.  Aytoun  says  the 
ballad  is  related  by  an  aged  Highlander  to  his  grandson. 

9.  pibroch.  Martial  music  of  the  bagpipes. 

13.  led.  Guided. 

14.  Lochaber.  A district  in  South  Inverness-shire. 

20.  Inverlochy.  Here,  in  1645,  Montrose  completely  routed 
Argyle,  head  of  the  Campbell  clan. 
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28.  Assynt.  One  of  the  Macleod  clan  who  handed  over 
Montrose  to  General  Leslie. 

37.  Watergate.  In  Edinburgh. 

38.  span.  A rope  made  fast  in  the  centre  so  that  connections 
may  be  made  to  both  ends. 

40.  fenceless.  Defenceless. 

59.  carles.  A churl,  a low-bred  person. 

77.  A woman’s  voice.  It  is  said  she  (the  Countess  of 
Haddington)  was  rebuked  by  the  crowd. 

83.  sold  his  king.  King  Charles  surrendered  to  the  Scottish 
army  and  was  soon  afterwards  handed  over  to  the  English. 

89.  painted  harlot.  Refers  to  the  Marchioness  of  Argyle. 

98.  Camerons.  One  of  the  Highland  clans. 

99.  Dunedin.  Edinburgh. 

100.  slogan-cry.  The  war  cry  of  the  Highlanders. 

110.  solemn  hall.  Refers  to  the  appearance  of  Montrose 
before  the  Estates. 

121.  belted  knight.  A belt  was  worn  by  earls  and  knights 
as  a badge  of  office. 

147.  the  levin-bolt.  A flash  of  lightning. 

189.  battlement.  Reference  to  the  clouds. 

193.  Geneva  ministers.  Geneva  was  the  centre  of  the  Re- 
formation in  the  sixteenth  century. 

206.  shriven.  A person  who  has  made  confession  and 
received  absolution, 

SIR  GALAHAD 

This  poem  was  first  published  in  1832.  It  aims  at  presenting 
a type  of  character  and  not  a narrative  of  action.  Sir  Galahad 
is  the  ideal  saint-knight  of  Christian  chivalry  and  is  the  purest 
of  all  King  Arthur’s  Knights.  He  wandered  forth  with  the  rest 
in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail  in  which  he  alone  was  successful. 

1.  casque.  A helmet;  from  the  Spanish  casco. 

3.  ten.  Often  used  as  an  indefinite  number. 

4.  Explain  the  force  of  this  line. 

5.  shattering.  Seem  to  rend  the  air  with  their  din. 

7.  shiver  on  the  steel.  The  swords  break  on  the  armour, 
fly.  Break  into  fragments. 
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9.  clanging.  Indicates  the  ringing  noises  of  the  contest, 
lists.  Space  enclosed  for  a tournament. 

11.  Perfume.  Flowers  were  scattered  upon  the  successful 
combatants. 

14.  On  whom.  On  those  upon  whom. 

15.  The  duty  of  the  true  knight  was  to  rescue  distressed 
damsels. 

17.  all  my.  . . .above.  My  desires  are  upon  things  heavenly, 
not  upon  woman’s  love. 

18.  crypt.  Underground  chapel  or  cell. 

21.  More.  . . .beam.  Grander  visions  than  the  sweet  looks 
of  ladies  shine  upon  me. 

22.  mightier.  Than  those  of  love. 

23.  fair.  Blameless. 

24.  virgin.  Pure. 

in  work  and  will.  In  thought  and  action. 

25.  When ....  goes.  When  the  crescent  moon  sets  amid 
storm  clouds. 

28.  noise.  As  used  here,  a musical  sound. 

31.  stalls.  Seats  in  the  chancel,  for  the  clergy. 

34.  vessels.  The  Eucharistic  vessels  containing  the  bread 
and  wine. 

35.  The  shrill  bell.  The  bell  rung  at  the  elevation  of  the 
Host  during  Mass. 

38.  a magic  bark.  Similar  enchanted  boats  are  mentioned 
by  other  poets. 

43.  With  folded  feet.  With  crossed  feet, 
stoles.  Long  robes. 

44.  On  sleeping.  ...  sail.  Glide  on  motionless  wings. 

46.  My  spirit.  . . .bars.  Eager  to  follow  the  heavenly  vision 
my  spirit  struggles  against  its  corporal  prison  just  as  a bird 
beats  its  wings  against  the  bars  of  its  cage. 

47.  As  down ....  slides.  As  the  vision  glides  away  into  the 
darkness. 

52.  dumb.  The  carpet  of  snow  dulls  the  sound  of  hoofs. 

53.  leads.  The  roofs  covered  with  lead. 

55.  a glory.  A divine  radiance. 

59.  blessed  forms.  Angelic  shapes. 
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61.  maiden  knight.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  told  Sir  Galahad 
that  he  was  sent  to  him  because  ^^thou  hast  been  a cleane 
maiden  as  I am.” 

63.  to  breathe.  Leave  earth  and  go  to  Heaven. 

65-66.  joy.  . . .beams.  The  joys  of  Heaven  and  its  glorious 
regions. 

67.  Pure  lilies.  In  Christian  art  the  lily  is  an  emblem  of 
purity. 

69.  And  stricken.  Heavenly  influences  have  such  power 
that  my  whole  being  seems  at  times  to  become  etherealized. 

76.  shakes.  Pulsates. 

78.  wings.  That  is,  of  angels. 

79.  just.  ..  .near”.  Compare  Bible,  Matthew  XXV. 

21.  The  prize  is  the  Holy  Grail. 

81.  hostel.  Inn. 

grange.  A farmhouse. 

THE  LOST  LEADER 

While  Browning  admitted  that  he  may  have  had  Wordsworth 
in  his  mind,  the  poem  is  in  reality  a character  study  from  his 
own  imagination. 

2.  riband.  The  ordinary  badge  of  such  honours  as  knight- 
hood. 

4.  She  lets  us  devote.  To  the  cause  of  Liberty. 

8.  purple.  The  colour  associated  with  rank. 

13-14.  The  sympathy  of  these  poets  was  with  the  people. 

29-32.  It  is  best  that  he,  the  recreant  leader,  should  throw 
himself  into  the  new  cause  which  he  has  taken  up;  finally  our 
cause  will  triumph  and  he  will  find  that  we  were  in  the  right. 

THE  EVE  OF  WATERLOO 

This  poem  is  taken  from  the  third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold’s 
Pilgrimage.  On  the  evening  of  June  15,  1815,  a ball  was  given 
at  Brussels  by  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  at  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  present.  The  battle  on  the  following  day  was 
at  Quatre  Bras.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  on  June 
18. 
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20.  Brunswick’s  fated  chieftain.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick 
was  killed  in  battle  at  Quatre  Bras.  His]  father  had  been  killed 
at  Jena  in  1806  while  fighting  against  Napoleon. 

46.  ‘Cameron’s  gathering’.  The  Cameron’s  march  played 
on  the  pibrochs  of  the  clan. 

47.  Lochiel.  The  chief  of  the  Camerons. 

Albyn.  Gaelic  name  for  Scotland. 

54.  Evan’s,-  Donald’s  fame.  “Sir  Evan  Cameron  and  his 
grandson  Donald,  the  ‘gentle  Lochiel’  of  the  ‘forty-five’  ” 
(Byron). 

55.  Ardennes.  “The  wood  of  Soignes  is  supposed  to  be  a 
remnant  of  the  forest  of  Ardennes”  (Byron).  It  forms  part 
of  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

PHOKAIA 

Phokaia,  or  Phocaea,  was  the  most  northerly  of  the  Ionian 
cities  in  Asia  Minor.  It  stood  on  a peninsula  between  the  gulf 
of  Elias  and  the  gulf  of  Smyrna. 

4.  The  little  islanded  sea.  The  ^Egean  Sea. 

10.  Ionian  land.  The  strip  of  land  along  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  settled  by  Greek  colonists. 

11.  marts.  Markets. 

16.  Pachynus.  A cape  on  the  south-east  of  Sicily. 

18.  gates  of  the  ocean.  The  Pillars  of  Hercules  on  either 
side  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

18.  Tartessus.  An  ancient  town  in  Spain  west  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules. 

34.  Hellenes.  Greeks;  Hellas  was  the  ancient  name  for 
Greece. 

35.  A conquering  tyrant.  Cyrus  the  Great,  King  of  the 
Persians. 

38.  Lydian  valleys.  Cyrus  conquered  Croesus,  King  of 
Lydia,  whose  kingdom  covered  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor 
from  the  Halys  River  almost  to  the  -^gean  Sea. 

79.  Chios.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  islands  in  the  iEgean 
Sea.  The  capital,  Chios,  is  one  of  the  many  places  claimed  as 
the  birthplace  of  Homer. 

100.  Melos.  Modern  Milo,  a volcanic  island  in  the  iEgean 
Sea. 
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100.  The  Laconian  bay.  The  Laconian  gulf  to  the  south  of 
Greece. 

108.  Kyrnos.  Sardinia. 

109.  lolaus.  A Thessalian  prince  who  assisted  Hercules  to 
conquer  the  Hydra. 

110.  The  Thespian  children  of  Herakles.  The  fifty  sons  of 
Herakles  (Hercules)  who  were  all  grandsons  of  Thespius,  King 
of  Thespis,  were  known  as  the  Heraklidae. 

147.  Poseidon.  The  god  of  the  sea,  the  Neptune  of  the 
Homans. 

155.  island  of  fire.  Sicily,  where  were  situated  the  forges  of 
the  Cyclopes,  Vulcan^s  workmen. 

178.  Delphic.  Speaking  with  all  the  authority  of  the  Oracle 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 

ELAINE 

2.  Astolat.  In  Tennyson’s  earlier  poems,  referred  to  as 

‘malott”. 

10.  of  her  wit.  Her  own  invention. 

16.  read.  Studied. 

23.  Caerleon.  Where  one  of  Arthur’s  battles  was  fought. 

36.  Lyonnesse.  A fabulous  region. 

63.  Refer  to  line  46. 

66.  Heathen.  The  Saxons  and  Norsemen. 

75.  place.  London. 

76.  let.  Common  in  early  English  in  the  sense  of  ‘^caused 
to  be”. 

91.  tale.  The  number. 

95.  lets.  In  the  sense  of  ^^prevents”. 

134.  the  low  sun.  When  the  sun  is  low  it  gives  colour  to 
the  clouds. 

270.  wordless  man.  Probably  an  invention  of  the  poet. 

295.  lighten’d.  By  reason  of  the  movements  caused  by 
breathing. 

297.  A white  horse  was  the  emblem  of  the  Saxons. 

338.  rathe.  Early. 

357.  At  tournaments  the  knight  usually  received  some  gift 
from  his  lady-love. 

382.  am  your  Squire”.  The  squire’s  business  was  to 
carry  his  master’s  shield. 
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422.  The  Dragon  was  a symbol  of  royalty  among  the  Britons. 
Pendragon  was  a title  given  to  Uther,  Arthur^s  father. 

446  crescent.  From  the  Latin  ^^cresco”,  to  grow. 

502-3.  “Diamond  me  no  diamond.”  Compare  “Uncle  me  no 
uncles”,  in  Rich.  II. 

549.  The  diamond  seems  to  have  been  fixed  in  one  of  the 
flowers  which  formed  the  design  of  the  canopy  (see  lines  443-4) 
where  it  formed  a flashing  or  glistening,  hence  “restless”  centre. 

851.  forbore.  Treated  him  patiently. 

872.  Refers  to  his  love  for  Guinevere. 

898.  burthen.  Part  of  a song  repeated  at  the  end  of  every 
stanza. 

905.  Reference  to  the  practice  of  putting  wreaths  of  flowers 
upon  victims  about  to  be  sacrificed. 

938.  blare.  Noise  abroad. 

953.  Lancelot’s  dominions  were  in  France. 

999.  make.  Compose. 

1015.  Phantoms  that  herald  death  are  common  in  tradition. 

1084.  pass.  Die. 

1092.  ghostly  man.  The  priest. 

1316.  to  your  worship.  To  your  honour. 

1346.  affiance.  Confidence. 

OUT  OF  BABYLON 

In  587  B.C.  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians, 
and  her  king  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried 
captive  to  Babylon  where  they  remained  until  538  B.C.  In 
that  year,  Cyrus  the  Persian,  the  conqueror  of  Babylon,  granted 
them  permission  to  return  to  their  own  land  to  re-build  their 
city  and  temple. 

5.  fare.  Travel,  journey. 

5.  Babylon.  Capital  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Babylonia 
and  situated  near  the  Euphrates  river. 

25.  prophet.  Zechariah. 

32.  race.  Israelites,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

34.  rack.  Instrument  of  torture. 
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A JACOBITE^S  EPITAPH 


This  poem  was  written  in  the  year  1845.  It  is  probable 
that  Macaulay  who  was  a Whig  and  a partisan  in  politics  would 
not  be  anxious  to  shield  the  King. 

4.  dear  hope.  Presumably,  to  win  the  hand  of  his  mistress. 

7.  Lavernia.  May  refer  to  the  river  Lavagna  in  Italy 
which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Genoa,  not  far  from  the  Arno. 

Scargill.  A castle  in  Yorkshire. 

8.  Tees.  A river  in  England  flowing  into  the  North  Sea. 


This  poem  portrays  a quite  common  experience.  Some 
object,  sound  or  odour  will  often  call  to  mind  a scene  different 
from  that  in  which  for  the  time  being  one  may  be  placed. 

Wood  Street  (line  1),  Lothbury  (line  7)  and  Cheapside  (line 
8)  are  all  streets  in  London. 


15.  Why  will  the  stream  ^‘not  flow^^  and  the  hill  ^^not 
rise”? 


Michael  is  one  of  the  few  of  Wordsworth^s  narrative  poems. 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  in  Westmoreland  where  the  poet 
lived  for  a number  of  years. 

2.  Ghyll.  A narrow,  wooded  valley  with  a stream  running 
through  it. 

I 29-30.  gentle  agency  of  natural  objects.  The  story  dealt 
with  nature  and  human  li^e  and  thus  appealed  strongly  to 
Wordsworth. 

35.  rude.  Simple. 

36.  natural  hearts.  Simple-minded  people. 

48.  Meaning  of  all  winds.  He  could  foretell  the  kind  of 
weather  from  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

51.  subterraneous.  Sound  made  by  the  wind  before  a 
;i  storm  as  if  blowing  through  underground  passages. 

; 64.  indifferent.  Of  no  concern. 

I 76.  blind  love.  Did  not  know  why. 

|!  111.  uncouth.  Lacking  in  polish. 


THE  REVERIE  OF  POOR  SUSAN 


MICHAEL 
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112.  overbrowed.  Projected  like  an  eyebrow. 

126.  peculiar.  Special. 

134.  Easedale.  A district  near  Grasmere. 

Dun  mail- Raise.  A pass  between  Grasmere  and  Keswick . 

187.  prematurely.  Before  he  was  old  enough. 

199-203.  The  companionship  of  the  boy  made  the  surround- 
ings more  dear  to  him.  All  things  seemed  brighter  because  of 
the  boy^s  enjoyment  of  them. 

211-12.  Michael  had  bound  himself  to  pay  off  his  nephew^s 
creditors,  if  the  nephew  failed  to  do  so. 

224.  patrimonial  fields.  The  fields  which  he  inherited  from 
his  father. 

226.  failed  him.  Could  not  bear  to  part  with  the  home  so 
dear  to  him. 

259.  parish  boy.  Brought  up  at  the  expense  of  the  parish. 

324.  ^‘A  sheepfold  in  these  mountains  is  an  unroofed  building 
of  stone  walls  with  different  divisions.  It  is  generally  placed 
by  the  side  of  a brook  for  convenience  in  washing  the  sheep. 
(Wordsworth). 

370.  To  be  buried  in  the  family  cemetery. 

388.  Nay,  Boy.  What  is  the  suggestion  here  ? 

465-6.  An  extremely  pathetic  touch  is  revealed  in  these  lines. 


RUGBY  CHAPEL 

12.  my  father.  Thomas  Arnold,  the  famous  Head  Master 
of  Rugby. 

110.  the  grim  and  taciturn  host.  Difficult  to  determine  the 
reference.  It  may  be  that  Death  is  personified. 

162.  or  sons.  See  Galatians,  IV,  7. 

190.  ye.  Refer  to  line  161. 

ATALANTA’S  RACE 

According  to  the  legend,  Atalanta  was  as  an  infant  exposed 
by  her  father  and  was  reared  by  a she-bear.  When  she  attained 
womanhood  and  her  father  wished  her  to  marry  she  made  it  a 
condition  that  any  suitor  for  her  hand  should  contend  with  her 
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in  a foot-race  and  in  case  he  was  outrun  he  should  be  put  to 
death.  The  poem  relates  how  Milanion  through  the  assistance 
of  Venus  was  victorious. 

Stanza  I.  Argolis.  In  the  Peloponnesus. 

he.  Milanion  was  waiting  for  the  day  appointed  for  his 
trial  of  speed  with  Atalanta. 

lion-bearing  lands.  Probably  Africa. 

close-clipped.  Held  tightly. 

murk.  The  refuse  of  fruit  after  the  juice  has  been 
pressed  out. 

Stanza  III.  Venus.  The  goddess  of  love  to  whom  unhappy 
lovers  turned  for  aid. 

image.  The  marble  statue  of  Venus. 

Stanza  V.  the  Sea-born  One.  Aphrodite  (Venus)  of  whom 
the  Greek  poets  sang  that  she  was  born  of  sea-foam. 

holpen.  Past  participle  of  ^^help^\ 

Stanza  X.  the  golden  age.  The  fabulous  reign  of  Saturn. 

Stanza  XV.  nought.  Nothing.  Used  here  adverbially. 

Stanza  XXVI.  That  she  will  consent  to  marry  you.  Diana 
was  the  special  protectress  of  maidens. 

Stanza  XL.  Argive.  Inhabitant  of  Argos,  a Greek. 

Stanza  XLIII.  Joyful  by  reason  of  the  change  in  her  own 
heart  and  the  curse  now  lifted  from  the  land. 

BRUTUS  AND  ANTONY 

The  Forum  where  this  scene  is  laid  is  a quadrangular  space 
of  about  four  and  a half  acres  in  the  heart  of  Rome,  and  sur- 
rounded by  great  public  buildings.  Political  assemblies  were 
held  here  and  it  was  also  the  centre  of  Roman  business. 

1.  Satisfied.  Fully  informed. 

4.  part  the  numbers.  Divide  the  crowd.  Provide  for  the 
overflow. 

10.  severally.  Separately. 

13.  lovers.  Close  friends. 

15.  to  mine  honour.  To  my  honourable  name  and  reputa- 
tion. 

16.  censure  me.  Judge. 

33.  rude.  Devoid  of  feeling. 
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39.  enrolled.  The  reasons  for  his  death  were  officially 
recorded. 

40.  extenuated.  Lessened. 

41.  enforced.  Made  too  much  of. 

45-6.  Slew  my  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome.  Sacrificed 
personal  friendship  for  patriotic  motives. 

53.  parts.  Qualities. 

58.  do  grace  to.  Show  respect  to. 

59.  tending  to.  Bearing  upon,  being  directed  to. 

64.  public  chair.  The  rostrum  from  which  Brutus  has  just 
spoken. 

66.  beholding.  Obliged,  or  indebted. 

73.  to  bury  Caesar.  The  Romans  at  this  period  burned 
their  dead. 

80.  were.  Subjunctive  implies  doubt. 

81.  answered.  Paid  the  penalty  for  it. 

90.  general  coffers.  The  state  treasury. 

96.  Lupercal.  That  is,  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival. 
The  Lupercal  was  really  a cave,  or  grotto. 

107.  heart  is  in  the  coffin.  Some  doubt  may  be  expressed  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  this  emotion. 

116.  dear  abide  it.  Pay  dearly  for  it.. 

121.  none  so  poor.  That  is,  ‘^there  is  no  one  here  so  poor  in 
spirit,  so  humble  and  pitiful  of  heart,  as  to  show  him  respect’ \ 

130.  closet.  Study. 

131.  Commons.  The  common  people. 

132.  Do  not  mean  to  read.  What  is  Antony’s  object  in 
making  this  statement?  . 

134.  napkins.  Handkerchiefs. 

135.  for  memory.  As  a memorial.. 

151.  O’ershot  myself.  Gone  too  far. 

166.  hearse.  Coffin. 

173.  Nervii.  One  of  the  bravest  tribes  of  the  Belgae.  * 

That  day.  The  day  on  which. 

176.  envious.  Malicious. 

180.  as.  As  though. 

Resolved.  Informed. 

182.  Caesar’s  Angel.  ^Guardian  Angel,’  or  probably,  closely 
associated  with  him. 
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184.  Most  unkindest.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  double  super- 
lative? 

195.  dint.  Force. 

197.  Look  you  here.  Antony  lifts  the  mantle  from  Caesar^s 
body. 

198.  Marred  with.  Disfigured  by. 

202.  O,  traitors.  Antonyms  success  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
crowd  is  fittingly  represented. 

213.  private  griefs.  Personal  grievances. 

217.  Am  no  orator.  What  meaning  may  be  attached  to 
Antonyms  words? 

221.  Wit.  Understanding. 

243.  drachmas.  A Greek  coin  worth  about  twenty  cents. 

250.  On  this  side.  In  reality,  Caesar^s  gardens  were  on  the 
other  side. 

251.  Common  pleasures.  Sources  of  pleasures  for  the  common 
people. 

252.  Recreate.  To  take  recreation. 

255.  the  holy  place.  Where  the  bodies  were  burned,  that  is, 
among  the  temples  in  the  Forum. 

260.  Forms.  Benches. 

262-3.  The  insincerity  of  Antonyms  conduct  is  now  manifest, 

FROM  KING  HENRY  V., 

ACT  IV.  SC.  III. 


2.  rode.  Ridden. 

10.  kinsman.  Westmoreland,  to  whom  Henry  was  related 
by  marriage. 

13.  mind.  Remind. 

14.  the  firm  truth  of  valour.  True  and  firm  valour. 

25.  Upon  my  cost.  At  any  cost. 

26.  yearns.  Grieves. 

37.  convoy.  Conveyance. 

39.  That  fears  to  keep  fellowship  with  us  in  death. 

40.  feast  of  Crispian.  Festival  founded  in  honour  of  Crispinus 
and  Crispianus  both  of  whom  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Dioletian. 

45.  vigil.  On  the  eve  of  the  feast. 
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50.  with  advantages.  With  something  more  added. 

62.  vile.  Of  low  birth. 

63.  Will  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a gentleman. 

66.  hold  cheap.  Have  but  a poor  opinion  of  themselves. 

68.  bestow  yourself.  Take  up  your  position. 

THE  DOWNFALL  OF  WOLSEY 

3.  blossoms.  Develop  the  comparison. 

4.  blushing  honours.  New  honours,  like  the  red  buds 
before  they  open. 

8-10.  Note  the  change  in  metaphor. 

14.  rude.  Rough. 

17.  Compare  Psalm  CXLVI.  3. 

18.  aspire  to.  Rise  to. 

19.  their  ruin.  Ruin  caused  by  them. 

21.  he.  The  poor  man  referred  to. 

24.  decline.  Fall. 

An.  If. 

32.  taken.  That  is,  the  king  has  taken. 

38.  fortitude.  Strength. 

43.  displeasure.  Loss  of  favour. 

45.  Sir  Thomas  More.  Made  Lord  Chancellor  in  1529. 

48.  run  his  course.  Reference  to  an  athlete  running  a race. 

49.  tomb  of  orphans’  tears.  The  Lord  Chancellor  was 
general  guardian  of  rich  orphans.  Hope  is  expressed  that  he 
may  so  act  that  the  orphans  may  mourn  for  him  when  he  is 
dead. 

51.  Cranmer.  Was  not  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury until  1533. 

56.  in  open.  Openly. 

57.  the  voice.  Public  talk. 

58.  gone  beyond.  Over-reached. 

59-60.  He  feels  that  by  reason  of  her  all  his  influence  with 
the  king  is  gone. 

61-63.  Shall  never  again  go  forth  in  state  as  he  was  wont 
to  do. 

66.  that  sun.  The  King. 

71.  make  use.  Reap  advantage. 
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81.  to  play  the  woman.  To  shed  tears. 

87.  sounded  . . . honours.  Develop  the  metaphor. 

90.  but.  Only. 

92.  fell  the  angels.  See  Revelation,  XII,  7-9. 

95.  Corruption.  The  selling  of  justice  for  money. 

96.  Still.  Always. 

Carry  gentle  peace.  It  was  the  custom  in  processions  to 
carry  a silver  rod  surmounted  by  a dove,  the  emblem  of  peace. 

104.  integrity.  Uprightness. 

108.  naked.  Helpless  and  unprotected. 

IN  MEMORIAM 

Tennyson^s  In  Memoriam  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  sections,  including  a prologue,  and  an  epilogue.  These 
cover  a variety  of  topics,  some  more  or  less  remote  from  the 
initial  subject. 

The  poem  consists  of  a series  of  lyrical  poems  of  different 
lengths.  The  occasion  of  the  series  was  the  death  of  his  friend 
Arthur  Hallam,  son  of  the  historian. 

Canto  V 

8.  dull  narcotics.  Drugs  to  relieve  pain,  such  as  opium. 

9.  weeds.  A widow^s  mourning  apparel. 

11.  large  grief.  What  is  the  reference? 

Canto  XIX 

1.  Danube.  ...  Severn.  Arthur  Ilallam  died  suddenly  at 
Vienna  in  1833  and  his  body  was  brought  back  to  England  for 
burial. 

5.  twice  a day.  The  morning  and  evening  tides  enter  the 
Severn. 

8.  Wye.  This  river  flows  into  the  estuary  of  the  Severn 
and  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  scenery. 

14.  wooded  walls.  The  woods  bordering  the  rivers. 

Canto  XXXVIII 

5.  the  blowing  season.  Springtime. 

6.  herald  melodies.  The  songs  of  the  birds  announcing 
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the  coming  of  Spring. 

10.  spirits  rendered  free.  The  dead  whose  spirits  are  free 
from  earthly  cares. 

Canto  CVI 

This  song,  in  which  Tennyson  celebrates  the  incoming  of 
the  third  New  Year  since  the  death  of  his  friend,  ^‘bids  the  past 
die,  and  the  present  and  the  future  live.  The  sound  of  the 
bells  is  happy;  they  ring  out  all  evil,  and  ring  in  all  good.  They 
ring  out  the  grief  that  sapped  his  mind;  they  ring  out  his  mourn- 
ful rhymes,  but  they  ring  in  the  fuller  minstrel  who  sings  of  the 
world  that  is  to  be,  of  the  Christ  Who  comes  again.  The 
personal  has  wholly  perished.  His  heart  is  full  of  all  mankind. 
His  own  victory  over  sorrow  has  taught  him  the  victory  over 
sorrow  that  awaits  the  race,  and  the  triumph  of  the  hour  sounds 
nobly  in  the  noble  verse. (Stopford  A.  Brooke). 

Canto  CXXX 

‘^When  we  compare  even  the  fine  passage,  ‘The  Danube  to 
the  Severn  gave^,  with  this — what  a change!  What  a difference 
in  the  depth  and  strength  of  the  feeling!  The  feeling  is  still 
personal,  but  it  is  also  universal.  The  love  which  fills  it  is 
not  less  because  it  mingles  the  whole  universe  with  his  friend. 
Nay,  it  is  greater,  for  the  love  of  the  whole  world,  of  God  and 
Nature  and  man,  and  the  joy  of  lovers  victory  have  been  added 
to  it.’^  (Stopford  A.  Brooke), 
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THE  STORM 

O grip  the  earth,  ye  forest  trees, 

Grip  well  the  earth  to-night. 

The  Storm-God  rides  across  the  seas 
To  greet  the  morning  light. 

All  clouds  that  wander  through  the  skies 
Are  tangled  in  his  net. 

The  timid  stars  have  shut  their  eyes. 

The  breakers  fume  and  fret. 

The  birds  that  cheer  the  woods  all  day 

Now  tremble  in  their  nests,  10 

The  giant  branches  round  them  sway. 

The  wild  wind  never  rests. 

The  squirrel  and  the  cunning  fox 
Have  hurried  to  their  holes. 

Far  off,  like  distant  earthquake  shocks. 

The  muffled  thunder  rolls. 

In  scores  of  hidden  woodland  dells 
Where  no  rough  winds  can  harm. 

The  timid  wild-flowers  toss  their  bells. 

In  reasonless  alarm.  20 

Only  the  mountains  rear  their  forms 
Silent  and  grim  and  bold. 

To  them  the  voices  of  the  storms 
Are  as  a tale  re-told. 
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They  saw  the  stars  in  heaven  hung, 

They  heard  the  great  sea's  birth, 

They  know  the  ancient  pain  that  wrung 
The  entrails  of  the  earth. 

Sprung  from  great  nature’s  royal  lines. 

They  share  her  deep  repose, — 30 

Their  rugged  shoulders  robed  in  pines. 

Their  foreheads  crowned  with  snows. 

But  now  there  comes  a lightning  flash. 

And  now  on  hill  and  plain. 

The  charging  clouds  in  fury  dash 
With  sheets  of  blinding  rain. 

— Frederick  George  Scott. 

By  permission  of  the  Author, 


THE  COUREUR-DE-BOIS 

In  the  glimmering  light  of  the  Old  Regime 
A figure  appears  like  the  hashing  gleam 
Of  sunlight  reflected  from  sparkling  stream, 

Or  jewel  without  a flaw. 

Flashing  and  fading  but  leaving  a trace 
In  story  and  song  of  a hardy  race, 

Finely  fashioned  in  form  and  face — 

The  Old  Coureur-de-Bois. 

No  loiterer  he  ’neath  the  sheltering  wing 
Of  ladies’  bowers  where  gallants  sing.  10 

Thro’  his  woodland  realm  he  roved  a king! 

His  untamed  will  his  law. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  QU’aPPELLE  VALLEY 
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From  the  wily  savage  he  learned  his  trade 
Of  hunting  and  wood-craft;  of  nothing  afraid: 
Bravely  battling,  bearing  his  blade 
As  a free  Coureur-de-Bois . . . 

Then  peace  to  his  ashes!  He  bore  his  part 
For  his  country’s  weal  with  a brave  stout  heart. 

A child  of  nature,  untutored  in  art. 

In  his  narrow  world  he  saw  20 

But  the  dawning  light  of  the  rising  sun 
O’er  an  Empire  vast  his  toil  had  won. 

For  doughty  deeds  and  duty  done 
Salht!  Coureur-de-Bois. 

— Samuel  Mathewson  Baylis 

By  permission  of  the  Author. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  QU’APPELLE  VALLEY 

I am  the  one  who  loved  her  as  my  life, 

Had  watched  her  grow  to  sweet  young  womanhood; 

V/on  the  dear  privilege  to  call  her  wife, 

And  found  the  world,  because  of  her,  was  good. 

I am  the  one  who  heard  the  spirit  voice. 

Of  which  the  Paleface  settlers  love  to  tell; 

From  whose  strange  story  they  have  made  their  choice 
Of  naming  this  fair  valley  the  ^^Qu’Appelle.” 

She  had  said  fondly  in  my  eager  ear — 

^'When  Indian  summer  smiles  with  dusky  lip,  10 

Come  to  the  Lakes,  I will  be  first  to  hear 
The  welcome  music  of  thy  paddle  dip. 

I will  be  first  to  lay  in  thine  my  hand. 

To  whisper  words  of  greeting  on  the  shore; 

“From  * Flint  and  Feather'  by  E.  Pauline  Johnson,  published  by  arrangement  with 
The  Musson  Book  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto." 
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And  when  thou  would’st  return  to  thine  own  land, 

I’ll  go  with  thee,  thy  wife  for  evermore.” 

Nor  yet  a leaf  had  fallen,  not  a tone 
Of  frost  upon  the  plain  ere  I set  forth, 

Impatient  to  possess  her  as  my  own — 

This  queen  of  all  the  women  of  the  North.  20 

I rested  not  at  even  or  at  dawn. 

But  journeyed  all  the  dark  and  daylight  through — 
Until  I reached  the  Lakes,  and,  hurrying  on, 

I launched  upon  their  bosom  my  canoe. 

Of  sleep  or  hunger  then  I took  no  heed. 

But  hastened  o'er  their  leagues  of  waterways; 

But  my  hot  heart  outstripped  my  paddle's  speed 
And  waited  not  for  distance  or  for  days, 

But  flew  before  me  swifter  than  the  blade 

Of  magic  paddle  ever  cleaved  the  lake,  30 

Eager  to  lay  its  love  before  the  maid. 

And  watch  the  lovelight  in  her  eyes  awake. 

So  the  long  days  went  slowly  drifting  past; 

It  seemed  the  half  my  life  must  intervene 
Before  the  morrow,  when  I said  at  last — 

'‘One  more  day's  journey  and  I win  my  Queen." 

I rested  then,  and,  drifting,  dreamed  the  more 
Of  all  the  happiness  I was  to  claim, — 

When  suddenly  from  out  the  shadowed  shore, 

I heard  a voice  speak  tenderly  my  name.  40 

"Who  calls?"  I answered;  no  reply;  and  long 
I stilled  my  paddle  blade  and  listened.  Then 
Above  the  night  wind's  melancholy  song 
I heard  distinctly  that  strange  voice  again — 
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A woman’s  voice,  that  through  the  twilight  came 
Like  to  a soul  unborn — a song  unsung. 

I leaned  and  listened — yes,  she  spoke  my  name; 

And  then  I answered  in  the  quaint  French  tongue: 
''Qu’appelle?  Qu’appelle?”  No  answer,  and  the  night 
Seemed  stiller  for  the  sound,  till  round  me  fell  50 
The  far-off  echoes  from  the  far-off  height — 

''Qu’appelle?”  my  voice  came  back,  "Qu’appelle? 

Qu’appelle?” 

This — and  no  more;  I called  aloud  until 

I shuddered  as  the  gloom  of  night  increased. 

And,  like  a pallid  spectre,  wan  and  chill. 

The  moon  arose  in  silence  from  the  east. 

I dare  not  linger  on  the  moment  when 
My  boat  I beached  beside  her  tepee  door; 

I heard  the  wail  of  women  and  of  men — 

I saw  the  death-fires  lighted  on  the  shore.  60 

No  language  tells  the  torture  or  the  pain. 

The  bitterness  that  flooded  all  my  life — 

When  I was  led  to  look  on  her  again. 

That  queen  of  women  pledged  to  be  my  wife. 

To  look  upon  the  beauty  of  her  face. 

The  still,  closed  eyes,  the  lips  that  knew  no  breath; 
To  look,  to  learn, — to  realize  my  place 
Had  been  usurped  by  my  one  rival — Death. 

A storm  of  wrecking  sorrow  beat  and  broke 

About  my  heart,  and  life  shut  out  its  light  70 

Till  through  my  anguish  some  one  gently  spoke, 

And  said:  "Twice  did  she  call  for  thee  last  night.” 

I started  up,  and  bending  o’er  my  dead. 

Asked  when  did  her  sweet  lips  in  silence  close. 

"She  called  thy  name — then  passed  away,”  they  said, 
"Just  on  the  hour  whereat  the  moon  arose.” 
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Among  the  lonely  lakes  I go  no  more, 

For  she  who  made  their  beauty  is  not  there; 

The  paleface  rears  his  tepee  on  the  shore, 

And  says  the  vale  is  fairest  of  the  fair.  80 

Full  many  years  have  vanished  since,  but  still 
The  voyageurs  beside  the  camp-fire  tell 
How,  when  the  moonrise  tips  the  distant  hill. 

They  hear  strange  voices  through  the  silence  swell. 
The  paleface  loves  the  haunted  lakes  they  say. 

And  journeys  far  to  watch  their  beauty  spread 
Before  his  vision;  but  to  me  the  day. 

The  night,  the  hour,  the  seasons  all  are  dead. 

I listen  heartsick,  while  the  hunters  tell 

Why  white  men  named  the  valley  The  Qu’Appelle.  90 

— E.  Pauline  Johnson. 

MORNING  ON  THE  LIEVRE 

Far  above  us  where  a jay 
Screams  his  matins  to  the  day. 

Capped  with  gold  and  amethyst. 

Like  a vapour  from  the  forge 
Of  a giant  somewhere  hid. 

Out  of  hearing  of  the  clang 
Of  his  hammer,  skirts  of  mist 
Slowly  up  the  woody  gorge 
Lift  and  hang. 

Softly  as  a cloud  we  go,  10 

Sky  above  and  sky  below, 

Down  the  river;  and  the  dip 
Of  the  paddles  scarcely  breaks. 

With  the  little  silvery  drip 
Of  the  water  as  it  shakes 
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From  the  blades,  the  crystal  deep 
Of  the  silence  of  the  morn, 

Of  the  forest  yet  asleep; 

And  the  river  reaches  borne 

In  a mirror,  purple  gray,  20 

Sheer  away 

To  the  misty  line  of  light. 

Where  the  forest  and  the  stream 
In  the  shadow  meet  and  plight. 

Like  a dream. 

From  amid  a stretch  of  reeds. 

Where  the  lazy  river  sucks 
All  the  water  as  it  bleeds 
From  a little  curling  creek, 

And  the  muskrats  peer  and  sneak  30 

In  around  the  sunken  wrecks 
Of  a tree  that  swept  the  skies 
Long  ago, 

On  a sudden  seven  ducks 
With  a splashy  rustle  rise. 

Stretching  out  their  seven  necks. 

One  before,  and  two  behind. 

And  the  others  all  arow. 

And  as  steady  as  the  wind 

With  a swivelling  whistle  go,  40 

Through  the  purple  shadow  led, 

Till  we  only  hear  their  whir 
In  behind  a rocky  spur, 

Just  ahead. 

— Archibald  Lampman. 

By  permission  of  the  Literary  Executor, 
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A MOTHER  IN  EGYPT 

About  midnight  will  I go  out  into  the  midst  of 
Egypt:  and  all  the  firstborn  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall 
die,  from  the  firstborn  of  Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  even  unto  the  firstborn  of  the  maidservant  that 
is  behind  the  mill.'' 

Is  the  noise  of  grief  in  the  palace  over  the  river 
For  this  silent  one  at  my  side? 

There  came  a hush  in  the  night,  and  he  rose  with  his 
hands  a-quiver 

Like  lotus  petals  adrift  on  the  swing  of  the  tide. 

O small  soft  hands,  the  day  groweth  old  for  sleeping! 

O small  still  feet,  rise  up,  for  the  hour  is  late! 

Rise  up,  my  son,  for  I hear  them  mourning  and  weeping 
In  the  temple  down  by  the  gate. 

Hushed  is  the  face  that  was  wont  to  brighten  with 
laughter 

When  I sang  at  the  mill,  10 

And  silence  unbroken  shall  greet  the  sorrowful  dawns 
hereafter. 

The  house  shall  be  still. 

Voice  after  voice  takes  up  the  burden  of  wailing, — 

Do  you  heed,  do  you  hear? — in  the  high-priest’s  house 
by  the  wall; 

But  mine  is  the  grief,  and  their  sorrow  is  all  unavailing. 
Will  he  wake  at  their  call? 

Something  I saw  of  the  broad,  dim  wings  half  folding 
The  passionless  brow. 
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Something  I saw  of  the  sword  the  shadowy  hands  were 
holding, — 

What  matters  it  now?  20 

I held  you  close,  dear  face,  as  I knelt  and  harkened 
To  the  wind  that  cried  last  night  like  a soul  in  sin. 
When  the  broad,  bright  stars  dropped  down  and  the  soft 
sky  darkened. 

And  the  Presence  moved  therein. 

I have  heard  men  speak  in  the  market-place  of  the  city. 
Low  voiced,  in  a breath. 

Of  a god  who  is  stronger  than  ours,  and  who  knows  not 
changing  nor  pity, 

W'hose  anger  is  death. 

Nothing  I know  of  the  lords  of  the  outland  races. 

But  Amun  is  gentle  and  Hathor  the  Mother  is  mild,  30 
And  who  would  descend  from  the  light  of  the  peaceful 
places 

To  war  on  a child? 

Yet  here  he  lies,  with  a scarlet  pomegranate  petal 
Blown  down  on  his  cheek. 

The  slow  sun  sinks  to  the  sand  like  a shield  of  some 
burnished  metal. 

But  he  does  not  speak. 

I have  called,  I have  sung,  but  neither  will  hear  nor 
waken; 

So  lightly,  so  whitely  he  lies  in  the  curve  of  my  arm. 
Like  a feather  let  fall  from  the  bird  that  the  arrow  hath 
taken. 

Who  could  see  him,  and  harm? 
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“The  swallow  flies  home  to  her  sleep  in  the  eaves  of  the 
altar, 

And  the  crane  to  her  nest,” — 

So  do  we  sing  o’er  the  mill,  and  why,  ah,  why  should  I 
falter. 

Since  he  goes  to  his  rest? 

Does  he  play  in  their  flowers  as  he  played  among  these 
with  his  mother? 

Do  the  gods  smile  downward  and  love  him  and  give  him 
their  care? 

Guard  him  well,  O ye  gods,  till  I come;  lest  the  wrath  of 
that  Other 

Should  reach  to  him  there ! 

— Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall. 

By  permission  of  the  publishers ^ McClelland  <fe  Stewart ^ Limited. 


GINEVRA 

If  thou  shouldst  come  to  Modena, 

Stop  at  a palace  near  the  Reggio  Gate, 

Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Orsini. 

Its  noble  gardens,  terrace  above  terrace. 

And  numerous  fountains,  statues,  cypresses. 

Will  long  detain  thee;  but  before  thou  go 
Enter  the  house — prithee,  forget  it  not — 

And  look  awhile  upon  a picture  there. 

^Tis  of  a lady  in  her  earliest  youth; 

She  sits  inclining  forward,  as  to  speak,  10 

Her  lips  half-open,  and  her  finger  up. 

As  though  she  said  'Beware!' — her  vest  of  gold 
Broidered  with  flowers,  and  clasped  from  head  to  foot, 
An  emerald  stone  in  every  golden  clasp; 

And  on  her  brow,  fairer  than  alabaster. 
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A coronet  of  pearls.  But  then  her  face, 

So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth. 

The  overflowings  of  an  innocent  heart; 

It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a year  has  fled. 
Like  some  wild  melody!  Alone  it  hangs 
Over  a mouldering  heirloom,  it  companion. 

An  oaken  chest,  half-eaten  by  the  worms. 

She  was  an  only  child;  from  infancy 
The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indulgent  sire. 

Her  mother  dying  of  the  gift  she  gave — 

The  precious  gift,  what  else  remained  to  him? 

The  young  Ginevra  was  his  all  in  life. 

Still,  as  she  grew,  forever  in  his  sight. 

She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gaiety; 

Her  pranks,  the  favourite  theme  of  every  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  hour; 
And  in  the  lustre  of  her  youth  she  gave 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 

Great  was  the  joy;  but  at  the  bridal  feast 
When  all  sat  down,  the  bride  was  wanting  there — 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found!  Her  father  cried 
‘ ’Tis  but  to  make  a trial  of  our  love !’ 

And  filled  his  glass  to  all;  but  his  hand  shook. 

And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread. 
’Twas  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 
Laughing,  and  looking  back,  and  flying  still; 

But  now,  alas!  she  was  not  to  be  found. 

Nor  from  that  hour  could  anything  be  guessed. 

But  that  she  was  not! 

Weary  of  his  life 
Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and  forthwith 
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Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk. 

Orsini  lived,  and  long  might’st  thou  have  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  something, 
Something  he  could  not  find — he  knew  not  what.  50 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remained  awhile 
Silent  and  tenantless — then  went  to  strangers. 

Full  fifty  years  were  passed  and  all  forgot, 

When  on  an  idle  day,  a day  of  search 
’Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  gallery. 

That  mouldering  chest  was  noticed;  and  ’twas  said 
By  one  as  young,  as  thoughtless  as  Ginevra, 

‘Why  not  remove  it  from  its  lurking  place?’ 

’Twas  done  as  soon  as  said;  but  on  the  way 

It  burst, — it  fell;  and  lo!  a skeleton;  60 

With  here  and  there  a pearl,  an  emerald  stone, 

A golden  clasp,  clasping  a shred  of  gold. 

All  else  had  perished — save  a nuptial  ring 
And  a small  seal,  her  mother’s  legacy. 

Engraven  with  a name — the  name  of  both — 

‘Ginevra.’ — There  then  had  she  found  a grave! 

Within  that  chest  had  she  concealed  herself. 

Fluttering  with  joy,  the  happiest  of  the  happy; 

When  a spring-lock,  that  lay  in  ambush  there. 

Fastened  her  down  for  ever!  70 

— Samuel  Rogers. 

VALKYRIUR  SONG 

The  Sea-king  woke  from  the  troubled  sleep 
Of  a vision-haunted  night. 

And  he  looked  from  his  bark  o’er  the  gloomy  deep, 
And  counted  the  streaks  of  light; 
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For  the  red  sun’s  earliest  ray 
Was  to  rouse  his  bands  that  day. 

To  the  stormy  joy  of  fight! 

But  the  dreams  of  rest  were  still  on  earth, 

And  the  silent  stars  on  high, 

And  there  waved  not  the  smoke  of  one  cabin  hearth  10 
’Midst  the  quiet  of  the  sky; 

And  along  the  twilight  bay. 

In  their  sleep  the  hamlets  lay. 

For  they  knew  not  the  Norse  were  nigh! 

• 

The  Sea-king  looked  o’er  the  brooding  wave; 

He  turned  to  the  dusky  shore. 

And  there  seemed,  through  the  arch  of  a tide- worn  cave, 
A gleam,  as  of  snow,  to  pour; 

And  forth,  in  watery  light. 

Moved  phantoms,  dimly  white,  20 

Which  the  garb  of  woman  bore. 

Slowly  they  moved  to  the  billow  side ; 

And  the  forms,  as  they  grew  more  clear. 

Seemed  each  on  a tall,  pale  steed  to  ride. 

And  a shadowy  crest  to  rear. 

And  to  beckon  with  faint  hand. 

From  the  dark  and  rocky  strand. 

And  to  point  a gleaming  spear. 

Then  a stillness  on  his  spirit  fell. 

Before  th’  unearthly  train,  30 

For  he  knew  Valhalla’s  daughters  well. 

The  Choosers  of  the  slain ! 

And  a sudden  rising  breeze 
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Bore,  across  the  moaning  seas, 
To  his  ear  their  thrilling  strain. 

* ‘There  are  songs  in  Odin's  hall. 

For  the  brave,  ere  night  to  fall! 

Doth  the  great  sun  hide  his  ray? — 
He  must  bring  a wrathful  day! 

Sleeps  the  falchion  in  its  sheath? — 
Swords  must  do  the  work  of  death! 
Regner! — Sea-king! — thee  we  call! — 
There  is  joy  in  Odin's  Hall. 

“At  the  feast  and  in  the  song. 

Thou  shalt  be  remembered  long! 

By  the  green  isles  of  the  flood 
Thou  hast  left  thy  track  in  blood ! 

On  the  earth  and  on  the  sea. 

There  are  those  will  speak  of  thee! 
Tis  enough, — the  war-gods  call, — 
There  is  mead  in  Odin's  Hall! 

“Regner!  tell  thy  fair-haired  bride 
She  must  slumber  at  thy  side ! 

Tell  the  brother  of  thy  breast. 

Even  for  him  thy  grave  hath  rest! 
Tell  the  raven  steed  which  bore  thee, 
When  the  wild  wolf  fled  before  thee. 
He  too  with  his  lord  must  fall, — 
There  is  room  in  Odin's  Hall! 

“Lo!  the  mighty  sun  looks  forth — 
Arm ! thou  leader  of  the  north ! 

Lo!  the  mists  of  twilight  fly, — 

We  must  vanish,  thou  must  die! 
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By  the  sword  and  by  the  spear, 

By  the  hand  that  knows  not  fear, 

Sea-king!  nobly  shalt  thou  fall! — 

There  is  joy  in  Odin’s  Hall!” 

There  was  arming  heard  on  land  and  wave. 

When  afar  the  sunlight  spread. 

And  the  phantom  forms  of  the  tide-worn  cave  70 
With  the  mists  of  morning  fled. 

But  at  eve,  the  kingly  hand 
Of  the  battle-axe  and  brand. 

Lay  cold  on  a pile  of  dead! 

— Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans. 

OFF  rivi£:re  du  lour 

O ship  incoming  from  the  sea 

With  all  your  cloudy  tower  of  sail, 

Dashing  the  water  to  the  lee, 

And  leaning  grandly  to  the  gale; 

The  sunset  pageant  in  the  west 

Has  filled  your  canvas  curves  with  rose. 

And  jewelled  every  toppling  crest 
That  crashes  into  silver  snows ! 

You  know  the  joy  of  coming  home, 

After  long  leagues  to  France  or  Spain;  10 

You  feel  the  clear  Canadian  foam 
And  the  gulf  water  heave  again. 

Between  these  sombre  purple  hills. 

That  cool  the  sunset’s  molten  bars. 

You  will  go  on  as  the  wind  wills 
Beneath  the  river’s  roof  of  stars. 
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You  will  toss  onward  toward  the  lights 
That  spangle  over  the  lonely  pier, 

By  hamlets  glimmering  on  the  heights, 

By  level  islands  black  and  clear.  20 

You  will  go  on  beyond  the  tide. 

Through  brimming  plains  of  olive  sedge. 
Through  paler  shallows,  light  and  wide. 

The  rapids  piled  along  the  ledge. 

At  evening  off  some  reedy  bay 

You  will  swing  slowly  on  your  chain. 

And  catch  the  scent  of  dewy  hay 
Soft  blowing  from  the  pleasant  plain. 

— Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 

By  permission  of  the  Author, 


THE  VIOLINIST 

In  Dresden  in  the  square  one  day, 

His  face  of  parchment,  seamed  and  gray. 

With  wheezy  bow  and  proffered  hat. 

An  old  blind  violinist  sat. 

Like  one  from  whose  worn  heart  the  heat 
Of  life  had  long  ago  retired. 

He  played  to  the  unheeding  street 
Until  the  thin  old  hands  were  tired. 

Few  marked  the  player  how  he  played. 

Or  how  the  child  beside  his  knee  10 

Besought  the  passers-by  for  aid 
So  softly  and  so  wistfully. 
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A stranger  passed.  The  little  hand 

Went  forth,  so  often  checked  and  spurned. 

The  stranger  wavered,  came  to  stand. 

Looked  round  with  absent  eyes  and  turned. 

He  saw  the  sightless  withered  face. 

The  tired  old  hands,  the  whitened  hair. 

The  child  with  such  a mournful  grace. 

The  little  features  pinched  and  spare.  20 

“I  have  no  money,  but,”  said  he, 

“Give  me  the  violin  and  bow. 

I’ll  play  a little,  we  shall  see. 

Whether  the  gold  will  come  or  no.” 

With  lifted  brow  and  flashing  eyes 
He  faced  the  noisy  street  and  played. 

The  people  turned  in  quick  surprise, 

And  every  foot  drew  near  and  stayed. 

First  from  the  shouting  bow  he  sent 

A summons,  an  impetuous  call;  30 

Then  some  old  store  of  grief  long  pent 
Broke  from  his  heart  and  mastered  all. 

The  tumult  sank  at  his  command. 

The  passing  wheels  were  hushed  and  stilled; 

The  burning  soul,  the  sweeping  hand 
A sacred  ecstasy  fulfilled. 

The  darkness  of  the  outer  strife, 

The  weariness  and  want  within, 

The  giant  wrongfulness  of  life. 

Leaped  storming  from  the  violin.  40 
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The  jingling  round  of  pleasure  broke, 

Gay  carriages  were  drawn  anear, 

And  all  the  proud  and  haughty  folk 
Leaned  from  their  cushioned  seats  to  hear. 

And  then  the  player  changed  his  tone, 

And  wrought  another  miracle 
Of  music,  half  a prayer,  half  moan, 

A cry  exceeding  sorrowful. 

A strain  of  pity  for  the  weak. 

The  poor  that  fall  without  a cry,  50 

The  common  hearts  that  never  speak. 

But  break  beneath  the  press  and  die. 

Throughout  the  great  and  silent  crowd 
The  music  fell  on  human  ears. 

And  many  kindly  heads  were  bowed. 

And  many  eyes  were  warm  with  tears. 

“And  now  your  gold,”  the  player  cried, 

“While  love  is  master  of  your  mood;” 

He  bowed,  and  turned,  and  slipped  aside, 

And  vanished  in  the  multitude.  60 

And  all  the  people  flocked  at  that. 

The  money  like  a torrent  rolled. 

Until  the  gray  old  battered  hat 

Was  bursting  to  the  brim  with  gold. 

And  loudly  as  the  giving  grew. 

The  question  rose  on  every  part. 

If  any  named  or  any  knew 
The  stranger  with  so  great  a heart. 
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Or  what  the  moving  wonder  meant, 

Such  playing  never  heard  before;  70 

A lady  from  her  carriage  leant, 

And  murmured  softly,  “It  was  Spohr.” 

— Archibald  Lampman 

By  permission  of  the  Literary  Executor. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BANNOCKBURN 

(From  THE  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES  Canto  Sixth) 

XIX. 

It  was  a night  of  lovely  June, 

High  rode  in  cloudless  blue  the  moon, 

Demayet  smiled  beneath  her  ray; 

Old  Stirling’s  towers  arose  in  light, 

And,  twined  in  links  of  silver  bright. 

Her  winding  river  lay. 

Ah,  gentle  planet!  other  sight 
Shall  greet  thee  next  returning  night. 

Of  broken  arms  and  banners  tore. 

And  marshes  dark  with  human  gore,  10 

And  piles  of  slaughter’d  men  and  horse, 

And  Forth  that  floats  the  frequent  corse, 

And  many  a wounded  wretch  to  plain 
Beneath  thy  silver  light  in  vain! 

But  now,  from  England’s  host,  the  cry 
Thou  hear’st  of  wassail  revelry. 

While  from  the  Scottish  legions  pass 
The  murmur’d  prayer,  the  early  mass! 

Here,  numbers  had  presumption  given; 

There,  bands  o’ermatch’d  sought  aid  from 
Heaven.  20 
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XX. 

On  Gillie’s-hill,  whose  height  commands 
The  battle-field,  fair  Edith  stands, 

With  serf  and  page  unfit  for  war. 

To  eye  the  conflict  from  afar. 

0 ! with  what  doubtful  agony 
She  sees  the  dawning  tint  the  sky! 

Now  on  the  Ochils  gleams  the  sun. 

And  glistens  now  Demayet  dun; 

Is  it  the  lark  that  carols  shrill. 

Is  it  the  bittern’s  early  hum?  30 

No! — distant,  but  increasing  still, 

The  trumpet’s  sound  swells  up  the  hill. 

With  the  deep  murmur  of  the  drum. 
Responsive  from  the  Scottish  host. 

Pipe-clang  and  bugle-sound  were  toss’d, 

His  breast  and  brow  each  soldier  cross’d, 

And  started  from  the  ground; 

Arm’d  and  array’d  for  instant  fight. 

Rose  archer,  spearman,  squire,  and  knight. 

And  in  the  pomp  of  battle  bright  40 

The  dread  battalia  frown’d. 

XXI. 

Now  onward,  and  in  open  view. 

The  countless  ranks  of  England  drew. 

Dark  rolling  like  the  ocean-tide 

When  the  rough  west  hath  chafed  his  pride. 

And  his  deep  roar  sends  challenge  wide 
To  all  that  bars  his  way! 

In  front  the  gallant  archers  trode. 

The  men-at-arms  behind  them  rode. 
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And  midmost,  of  the  phalanx  broad 
The  Monarch  held  his  sway. 

Beside  him  many  a war-horse  fumes, 

Around  him  waves  a sea  of  plumes, 

Where  many  a knight  in  battle  known. 

And  some  who  spurs  had  first  braced  on. 
And  deem’d  that  fight  should  see  them  won. 
King  Edward’s  bests  obey. 

De  Argentine  attends  his  side. 

With  stout  De  Valence,  Pembroke’s  pride. 
Selected  champions  from  the  train 
To  wait  upon  his  bridle-rein. 

Upon  the  Scottish  foe  he  gazed; 

At  once,  before  his  sight  amazed. 

Sunk  banner,  spear,  and  shield ; 

Each  weapon-point  is  downward  sent. 

Each  warrior  to  the  ground  is  bent. 

'The  rebels,  Argentine,  repent! 

For  pardon  they  have  kneel’d.’ 

'Ay!  but  they  bend  to  other  powers. 

And  other  pardon  sue  than  ours! 

See  where  yon  barefoot  Abbot  stands. 

And  blesses  them  with  lifted  hands! 

Upon  the  spot  where  they  have  kneel’ d 
These  men  will  die,  or  win  the  field.’ 

'Then  prove  we  if  they  die  or  win! 

Bid  Gloster’s  Earl  the  fight  begin.’ 

XXII. 

Earl  Gilbert  waved  his  truncheon  high 
Just  as  the  Northern  ranks  arose. 
Signal  for  England’s  archery 

To  halt  and  bend  their  bows. 
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Then  stepp’d  each  yeoman  forth  *a  pace, 

Glanced  at  the  intervening  space, 

And  raised  his  left  hand  high; 

To  the  right  ear  the  cords  they  bring; 

At  once  ten  thousand  bow-strings  ring, 

Ten  thousand  arrows  fly! 

Nor  paused  on  the  devoted  Scot 
The  ceaseless  fury  of  their  shot; 

As  fiercely  and  as  fast 

Forth  whistling  came  the  grey-goose  wing  90 

As  the  wild  hailstones  pelt  and  ring 
Adown  December’s  blast. 

Nor  mountain  targe  of  tough  bull-hide, 

Nor  lowland  mail,  that  storm  may  bide; 

Woe,  woe  to  Scotland’s  banner’d  pride 
If  the  fell  shower  may  last! 

Upon  the  right,  behind  the  wood. 

Each  by  his  steed  dismounted,  stood 
The  Scottish  chivalry; 

With  foot  in  stirrup,  hand  on  mane,  100 

Fierce  Edward  Bruce  can  scarce  restrain 
His  own  keen  heart,  his  eager  train. 

Until  the  archers  gain’d  the  plain; 

Then  ‘Mount,  ye  gallants  free!’ 

He  cried ; and,  vaulting  from  the  ground. 

His  saddle  every  horseman  found. 

On  high  their  glittering  crests  they  toss. 

As  springs  the  wild-fire  from  the  moss; 

The  shield  hangs  down  on  every  breast. 

Each  ready  lance  is  in  the  rest,  110 

And  loud  shouts  Edward  Bruce, — 

‘Forth,  Marshal!  on  the  peasant  foe! 
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We’ll  tame  the  terrors  of  their  bow, 

And  cut  the  bow-string  loose!’ 

XXIII. 

Then  spurs  were  dash’d  in  chargers’  flanks, 

They  rush’d  among  the  archer  ranks. 

No  spears  were  there  the  shock  to  let. 

No  stakes  to  turn  the  charge  were  set. 

And  how  shall  yeoman’s  armour  slight 

Stand  the  long  lance  and  mace  of  might?  120 

Or  what  may  their  short  swords  avail 

’Gainst  barbed  horse  and  shirt  of  mail? 

Amid  their  ranks  the  chargers  sprung. 

High  o’er  their  heads  the  weapons  swung. 

And  shriek  and  groan  and  vengeful  shout 
Give  note  of  triumph  and  of  rout  I 
Awhile,  with  stubborn  hardihood. 

Their  English  hearts  the  strife  made  good. 

Borne  down  at  length  on  every  side, 

Compell’d  to  flight,  they  scatter  wide.  130 

Let  stags  of  Sherwood  leap  for  glee. 

And  bound  the  deer  of  Dallom-Lee! 

The  broken  bows  of  Bannock’s  shore 
Shall  in  the  greenwood  ring  no  more ! 

Round  Wakefield’s  merry  May-pole  now 
The  maids  may  twine  the  summer  bough. 

May  northward  look  with  longing  glance 
For  those  that  wont  to  lead  the  dance, 

For  the  blithe  archers  look  in  vain! 

Broken,  dispersed,  in  flight  o’erta’en,  140 

Pierc’d  through,  trode  down,  by  thousands  slain, 
They  cumber  Bannock’s  bloody  plain. 
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XXIV. 

The  King  with  scorn  beheld  their  flight. 
'Are  these/  he  said,  'our  yeomen  wight? 
Each  braggart  churl  could  boast  before 
Twelve  Scottish  lives  his  baldric  bore! 
Fitter  to  plunder  chase  or  park 
Than  make  a manly  foe  their  mark. 
Forward,  each  gentleman  and  knight! 

Let  gentle  blood  show  generous  might, 
And  chivalry  redeem  the  fight!’ 

To  rightward  of  the  wild  affray 
The  field  show’d  fair  and  level  way; 

But,  in  mid-space,  the  Bruce’s  care 
Had  bored  the  ground  with  many  a pit, 
With  turf  and  brushwood  hidden  yet, 
That  form’d  a ghastly  snare. 
Rushing,  ten  thousand  horsemen  came. 
With  spears  in  rest  and  hearts  on  flame. 
That  panted  for  the  shock! 

With  blazing  crests  and  banners  spread. 
And  trumpet-clang  and  clamour  dread, 
The  wide  plain  thunder’d  to  their  tread 
As  far  as  Stirling  rock. 

Down ! down ! in  headlong  overthrow. 
Horseman  and  horse,  the  foremost  go. 
Wild  floundering  on  the  field! 

The  first  are  in  destruction’s  gorge. 

Their  followers  wildly  o’er  them  urge; 

The  knightly  helm  and  shield. 

The  mail,  the  acton,  and  the  spear. 
Strong  hand,  high  heart,  are  useless  here! 
Loud  from  the  mass  confused  the  cry 
Of  dying  warriors  swells  on  high. 
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And  steeds  that  shriek  in  agony! 

They  came  like  mountain-torrent  red 
That  thunders  o’er  its  rocky  bed; 

They  broke  like  that  same  torrent’s  wave 
When  swallow’d  by  a darksome  cave. 

Billows  on  billows  burst  and  boil,  180 

Maintaining  still  the  stern  turmoil, 

And  to  their  wild  and  tortured  groan 
Each  adds  new  terrors  of  his  own! 

XXV. 

Too  strong  in  courage  and  in  might 
Was  England  yet,  to  yield  the  fight. 

Her  noblest  all  are  here; 

Names  that  to  fear  were  never  known. 

Bold  Norfolk’s  Earl  De  Brotherton, 

And  Oxford’s  famed  De  Vere. 

There  Gloster  plied  the  bloody  sword,  190 

And  Berkley,  Grey,  and  Hereford; 

Bottetourt  and  Sanzavere, 

Ross,  Montague,  and  Mauley,  came. 

And  Courtenay’s  pride,  and  Percy’s  fame — 

Names  known  too  well  in  Scotland’s  war 
At  Falkirk,  Methven,  and  Dunbar, 

Blazed  broader  yet  in  after  years 
At  Cressy  red  and  fell  Poitiers. 

Pembroke  with  these,  and  Argentine, 

Brought  up  the  rearward  battle-line.  200 

With  caution  o’er  the  ground  they  tread, 

Slippery  with  blood  and  piled  with  dead. 

Till  hand  to  hand  in  battle  set. 

The  bills  with  spears  and  axes  met. 

And,  closing  dark  on  every  side. 
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Raged  the  full  contest  far  and  wide. 

Then  was  the  strength  of  Douglas  tried, 
Then  proved  was  Randolph’s  generous  pride, 
And  well  did  Stewart’s  actions  grace 
The  sire  of  Scotland’s  royal  race! 

Firmly  they  kept  their  ground; 

As  firmly  England  onward  press’d, 

And  down  went  many  a noble  crest,  ^ 

And  rent  was  many  a valiant  breast. 

And  Slaughter  revell’d  round. 

XXVI. 

Unflinching  foot  ’gainst  foot  was  set. 
Unceasing  blow  by  blow  was  met; 

The  groans  of  those  who  fell 
Were  drown’d  amid  the  shriller  clang 
That  from  the  blades  and  harness  rang. 

And  in  the  battle-yell. 

Yet  fast  they  fell,  unheard,  forgot. 

Both  Southern  fierce  and  hardy  Scot; 

And  O!  amid  that  waste  of  life. 

What  various  motives  fired  the  strife! 

The  aspiring  Noble  bled  for  fame. 

The  IJatriot  for  his  country’s  claim; 

This  Knight  his  youthful  strength  to  prove, 
And  that  to  win  his  lady’s  love; 

Some  fought  from  ruffian  thirst  of  blood, 
From  habit  some,  or  hardihood. 

But  ruffian  stern,  and  soldier  good. 

The  noble  and  the  slave. 

From  various  cause  the  same  wild  road, 

On  the  same  bloody  morning,  trode. 

To  that  dark  inn,  the  grave! 
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XXVII. 

The  tug  of  strife  to  flag  begins, 

Though  neither  loses  yet  nor  wins. 

High  rides  the  sui^,  thick  rolls  the  dust, 

And  feebler  speeds  the  blow  and  thrust.  240 

Douglas  leans  on  his  war-sword  now. 

And  Randolph  wipes  his  bloody  brow; 

Nor  less  had  toibd  each  Southern  knight. 

From  morn  till  mid-day  in  the  fight. 

Strong  Egremont  for  air  must  gasp, 

Beauchamp  undoes  his  visor-clasp, 

And  Montague  must  quit  his  spear. 

And  sinks  thy  falchion,  bold  De  Vere! 

The  blows  of  Berkley  fall  less  fast. 

And  gallant  Pembroke's  bugle-blast  250 

Hath  lost  its  lively  tone ; 

Sinks,  Argentine,  thy  battle-word. 

And  Percy's  shout  was  fainter  heard, 

'My  merry-men,  fight  on!' 

XXVIII. 

Bruce,  with  the  pilot's  wary  eye. 

The  slackening  of  the  storm  could  spy. 

'One  effort  more,  and  Scotland's  free! 

Lord  of  the  Isles,  my  trust  in  thee 
Is  firm  as  Ailsa  Rock; 

Rush  on  with  Highland  sword  and  targe,  260 
I,  with  my  Garrick  spearmen  charge: 

Now,  forward  to  the  shock!' 

At  once  the  spears  were  forward  thrown. 

Against  the  sun  the  broadswords  shone; 

The  pibroch  lent  its  maddening  tone. 

And  loud  King  Robert's  voice  was  known — 
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'Garrick,  press  on!  they  fail,  they  fail! 

Press  on,  brave  sons  of  Innisgail, 

The  foe  is  fainting  fast! 

Each  strike  for  parent,  child,  and  wife,  270 

For  Scotland,  liberty,  and  life, — 

The  battle  cannot  last!' 

XXIX. 

The  fresh  and  desperate  onset  bore 
The  foes  three  furlongs  back  and  more, 

Leaving  their  noblest  in  their  gore. 

Alone,  De  Argentine 
Yet  bears  on  high  his  red-cross  shield. 

Gathers  the  relics  of  the  field. 

Renews  the  ranks  where  they  have  reel’d. 

And  still  makes  good  the  line.  280 

Brief  strife,  but  fierce,  his  efforts  raise 
A bright  but  momentary  blaze. 

Fair  Edith  heard  the  Southern  shout. 

Beheld  them  turning  from  the  rout. 

Heard  the  wild  call  their  trumpets  sent 
In  notes  'twixt  triumph  and  lament. 

That  rallying  force,  combined  anew. 

Appear'd  in  her  distracted  view 
To  hem  the  Islesmen  round; 

'O  God!  the  combat  they  renew  290 

And  is  no  rescue  found! 

And  ye  that  look  thus  tamely  on. 

And  see  your  native  land  o'erthrown, 

O!  are  your  hearts  of  flesh  or  stone?' 

XXX. 

The  multitude  that  watch'd  afar. 

Rejected  from  the  ranks  of  war. 
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Had  not  unmoved  beheld  the  fight, 

When  strove  the  Bruce  for  Scotland's  right; 

Each  heart  had  caught  the  patriot  spark, 

Old  man  and  stripling,  priest  and  clerk,  300 

Bondsman  and  serf ; even  female  hand 
Stretch'd  to  the  hatchet  or  the  brand; 

But,  when  mute  Amadine  they  heard 
Give  to  their  zeal  his  signal- word, 

A frenzy  fired  the  throng; 

Tortents  and  miracles  impeach 

Our  sloth — the  dumb  our  duties  teach — 

And  he  that  gives  the  mute  his  speech 
Can  bid  the  weak  be  strong. 

To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  are  given  310 

A native  earth,  a promised  heaven; 

To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  belongs 

The  vengeance  for  our  nation’s  wrongs; 

The  choice,  'twixt  death  or  freedom,  warms 
Our  breasts  as  theirs — To  arms,  to  arms!’ 

To  arms  they  flew, — axe,  club,  or  spear, — 

And  mimic  ensigns  high  they  rear, 

And,  like  a banner'd  host  afar. 

Bear  down  on  England's  wearied  war. 

XXXI. 

Already  scatter'd  o'er  the  plain,  320 

Reproof,  command,  and  counsel  vain. 

The  rearward  squadrons  fled  amain. 

Or  made  but  doubtful  stay; 

But  when  they  mark'd  the  seeming  show 
Of  fresh  and  fierce  and  marshall'd  foe. 

The  boldest  broke  array. 

O give  their  hapless  prince  his  due! 
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In  vain  the  royal  Edward  threw 
His  person  ’mid  the  spears, 

Cried  Tight!’  to  terror  and  despair,  330 • 

Menaced,  and  wept,  and  tore  his  hair. 

And  cursed  their  caitiff  fears; 

Till  Pembroke  turn’d  his  bridle  rein, 

And  forced  him  from  the  fatal  plain. 

With  them  rode  Argentine,  until 

They  gain’d  the  summit  of  the  hill,  : 

But  quitted  there  the  train: 

Tn  yonder  field  a gage  I left, 

I must  not  live  of  fame  bereft; 

I needs  must  turn  again.  340 

Speed  hence,  my  Liege,  for  on  your  trace 
The  fiery  Douglas  takes  the  chase, 

I know  his  banner  well. 

God  send  my  Sovereign  joy  and  bliss  ^ : 

And  many  a happier  field  then  this! 

Once  more,  my  Liege,  farewell.* 

XXXII. 

r 

Again  he  faced  the  battle-field, — ' 

Wildly  they  fly,  are  slain,  or  yield. 

‘Now  then,’  he  said,  and  couch’d  his  spear, 

‘My  course  is  run,  the  goal  is  near;  350 

One  effort  more,  one  brave  career, 

Must  close  this  race  of  mine.*  ^ 

Then  in  his  stirrups  rising  high, 

He  shouted  loud  his  battle-cry, 

‘Saint  James  for  Argentine!*  i 

And,  of  the  bold  pursuers,  four 
The  gallant  knight  from  saddle  bore; 

But  not  unharm’d — a lance’s  point 

»> 
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Has  found  his  breastplate’s  loosen’d  joint, 

An  axe  has  razed  his  crest;  360 

Yet  still  on  Colonsay’s  fierce  lord, 

Who  press’d  the  chase  with  gory  sword. 

He  rode  with  spear  in  rest. 

And  through  his  bloody  tartans  bored. 

And  through  his  gallant  breast. 

Nail’d  to  the  earth,  the  mountaineer 
Y^t  writhed  him  up  against  the  spear. 

And  swung  his  broadsword  round ! 

— Stirrup,  steel-boot,  and  cuish  gave  way. 

Beneath  that  blow’s  tremendous  sway,  370 

The  blood  gush’d  from  the  wound ; 

And  the  grim  Lord  of  Colonsay 

Hath  turn’d  him  on  the  ground. 

And  laugh’d  in  death-pang,  that  his  blade 
The  mortal  thrust  so  well  repaid. 


XXXIII. 

Now  toil’d  the  Bruce,  the  battle  done. 

To  use  his  conquest  boldly  won; 

And  gave  command  for  horse  and  spear 
To  press  the  Southern’s  scatter’d  rear. 

Nor  let  his  broken  force  combine,  380 

When  the  war-cry  of  Argentine 
Fell  faintly  on  his  ear; 

‘Save,  save  his  life,’  he  cried,  ‘O  save 
The  kind,  the  noble,  and  the  brave!’ 

The  squadrons  round  free  passage  gave. 

The  wounded  knight  drew  near; 

He  raised  his  red-cross  shield  no  more, 

Helm,  cuish,  and  breastplate  stream’d  with  gore; 
Yet,  as  he  saw  the  King  advance. 
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He  strove  even  then  to  couch  his  lance — 390 

The  effort  was  in  vain! 

The  spur-stroke  fail’d  to  rouse  the  horse; 

Wounded  and  weary,  in  mid-course 
He  stumbled  on  the  plain. 

Then  foremost  was  the  generous  Bruce 
To  raise  his  head,  his  helm  to  loose: 

^Lord  Earl,  the  day  is  thine! 

My  Sovereign’s  charge,  and  adverse  fate. 

Have  made  our  meeting  all  too  late: 

Yet  this  may  Argentine,  400 

As  boon  from  ancient  comrade,  crave — 

A Christian’s  mass,  a soldier’s  grave.’ 

XXXIV. 

Bruce  press’d  his  dying  hand — its  grasp 
Kindly  replied;  but,  in  his  clasp, 

It  stiffen’d  and  grew  cold. 

^And,  O farewell!’  the  victor  cried, 

'Of  chivalry  the  flower  and  pride. 

The  arm  in  battle  bold. 

The  courteous  mien,  the  noble  race, 

The  stainless  faith,  the  manly  face!  410 

Bid  Ninian’s  convent  light  their  shrine 
For  late-wake  of  De  Argentine 
O’er  better  knight  on  death-bier  laid, 

Torch  never  gleam’d,  nor  mass  was  said!’ 

XXXV. 

Nor  for  De  Argentine  alone 

Through  Ninian’s  church  these  torches  shone. 

And  rose  the  death-prayer’s  awful  tone. 

That  yellow  lustre  glimmer’d  pale 
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On  broken  plate  and  bloodied  mail, 

Rent  crest  and  shatter’d  coronet,  420 

Of  Baron,  Earl,  and  Banneret; 

And  the  best  names  that  England  knew 
Claim’d  in  the  death-prayer  dismal  due. 

Yet  mourn  not.  Land  of  Fame! 

Though  ne’er  the  leopards  on  thy  shield 
Retreated  from  so  sad  a field. 

Since  Norman  William  came. 

Oft  may  thine  annals  justly  boast 
Of  battles  stern  by  Scotland  lost; 

Grudge  not  her  victory,  • 430 

When  for  her  freeborn  rights  she  strove; 

Rights  dear  to  all  who  freedom  love. 

To  none  so  dear  as  thee! 


— Sib  Walter  Scott 
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